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PREFACE. 



Philosophy treats of the causes and I'easons of things, 
and it may be simple or profound. This little work is 
not intended for the learned student of philosophy,* but 
for the people; and its object is to set forth some of the 
grounds and reasons for Universalism in a manner that 
shall meet the wants of the popular mind. The grow- 
ing liberality of the age furnishes no evidence that the 
battle of Universalism has been fought, so that there is 
no longer need of effort in this direction. On the con- 
trary, the masses of our people have not yet learned 
what Universalism is, much less do they understand the 
evidences in its favor. To give some light in this direc- 
tion, and place it in a form so condensed and cheap that 
it should be accessible to all, has been the object in pre- 
paring and publishing these pages. The author is 
encouraged by the generous reception accorded to his 
former writings, to hope that this little work may obtain 
a wide circulation, and that it may do something toward 
spreading abroad that system of Divine truth to whose 
interests his life has thus far been devoted. 

I. D. W. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE UNIVERBALISM OF REASON. 

The distinguishing feature of Universalism, that in- 
deed which gives the system its name, is the doctrine 
of the final salvation of the whole human family. This 
niiiglo doctrine, however, does not constitute the system 
<if faith which in known under the name of XJniversal- 
ij*m. It is the result of a system, which embraces all 
the means, methods ai]d agencies by which that glori- 
ous end is achieved. Of course, it embraces much that 
is common to all versions of Christianity, and of which 
we do not intend to treat in this little work. We choose 
nithcr to confine ourselves mainly to that which is pe- 
culiar to Universalism, and explain briefly the reasons 
for it, not as against atheism or infidelity, but only as 
opposed to that form of Christianity which believes in 
God, Christ and immortality, and yet proclaims the end- 
loss reign of evil, and announces a destiny for different 
]>ortions of our race diverse as a heaven of eternal joy, 
and a hell of endless torments. Whether Universalism, 
in this aspect of it, is true or false, is a mere question 
of destiny. Its assertion is, that good shall triumph 
over evil, and the final result of the Divine Government 
Hhall be, that all souls shall amve at a state of holiness 
and consequent happiness. This is the destiny which 
God has prepared for all His earthly children. It does 
not say when this shall be consummated, nor does it 
pretend to decide what periods of discipline and sufTer- 
ing must elapse before this destiny \% \5i^csc>t«v\X\A\^ ^xA 
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realized. It only affirms that this shall be the final re- 
sult. The question at issue is one that bears upon the 
highest interests of every human being, for it asks each 
individual man, What is youi* defitiiy, and what the des- 
tiny of the race to which you belong? If Univcrsalism 
IS true, the question is answered to the satisfaction and 
joy of the universe. : If it is not true, no man can 
answer it satisfactorily, either for himself or others. 
Trusting that the vast importance of the question will 
commend it to the serious and candid attention of the 
reader, we proceed to its discussion as follows : 

Universalism has in its favor the dearest decisions of 
sound reason. 

Much has been said upon the subject of the office and 
province of reason in matters of religion, and there are 
two extremes into which the matter has been pushed. 
The first is that which calls upon men blindly and pas- 
sively to submit their reason to authority ; denies the 
right of private judgment, and claims that men have no 
business to follow reason in the things of religion, and 
insists that it is their duty to believe, without doubt, 
whatever the Church, as the oracle of truth, is pleased 
to teach by authority. The second is that which de- 
nounces all authority, makes skepticism the normal 
condition of the soul, and faith to be indulged only so 
far as it is forced upon us by the decisions of our own 
reason, and culminates in the establishment of an intu- 
itional hierarchy, not less infallible than the Pope, thus 
proving that extremes do meet. The truth is probably 
somewhere between these extremes. There is, in re- 
ligion, a sphere and a function for authority ; and thero 
is also a sphere and a work for reason ; and there is 
not, necessarily, antagonism between the two. Both 
are legitimate, and both necessary. 
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Human reason is not omniscient, not infallible. Its 
survey is limited, and even in the field of its observa- 
tion it is liable to be deceived by appearances, and to 
err in judgment ; and there are thousands of cases, not 
only in religion, but in the ordinary affairs of life^ in 
which, by the very necessities of our being, we are com- 
pelled to walk by faith, because we can not walk by 
sight. Take the following illustration: A man goes 
a voyage at se^. He does not understand the work- 
iiig of a ship, and is not acquainted with the art and 
science of navigation. The necessities of the case re- 
quire that he should trust the skill of the navigator, 
and believe what he himself does not know on his 
authority. He is not to set up his reason as opposed to 
dcienee, and insist that the ship is in longitude 60° west, 
and latitude 40° north, when the mjister says it is in 65** 
by 35°. That would be crucifying faith, and deifying 
one's own reason without cause. He is bound, as a rea- 
sonable man, in this case, to confess his ignorance, and 
rely upon the authority of his commander and naviga- 
tor. But this faith in authority is not to be blind and 
unreserved, nor is it to extend to all things. There are 
some things that the passenger knows as well as any 
man. He knows the polar star, and has gazed on it 
from childhood, as it has gleamed out from the night- . 
sky. He knows it is in the north, and if in a clear 
night he should see that star shining out full and clear 
over the larboard beam, he would know that the course 
of the vessel was east. The captain and ail his subor- 
dinates might insist never so positively that they were 
sailing due west, and he would not believe a word of it 
Why? Simply because he has eyes as w^ll %»» \kv«^ ^'ws.^ 
he know8 that the steadfast ataT,^\i\e\v\ia.'©> ^c^<5fs\5bHxWk> 
the Dortk through the ages,\i«uaii<iX.<i\i«k?i^^«^^'^^^^^^ 
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aiid gone over to the south, so as to be seen At the left 
when he feces the trest. The captain may say to him, 
" Sir, what do you know of navigation ? You are a 
landsman, and I hare circumnavigated the globe, and 
it is your duty to rely upon my authority, and believe 
what I tell you." Indeed, that he should most gladly 
do in some things, but not in all. And he might well 
reply : " When I see you take your observation and 
make your reckoning, and find the latitude and longi- 
tude to be thus and so, though I know not the process, 
yet I believe on your authority, even if I have no means 
of proving its correctness. But now the case is diflPer- 
ent ; the subject is not one of which I am ignorant. I 
know the premises as well as you. The heavens are all 
clear, and there is no mistake. Full on the left beams 
that polar star, and I know our course is east, and if 
all the navigators in the world were to tell me we were 
standing west, I would not believe a word of it." 

Here we come to the precise distinction that should 
be noted between that which is ahove reason, and that 
which is contrar}^ to reason. In the case of the latitude 
and longitude, the passenger was ignorant. He could 
not determine it. The problem was above him, and its 
solution inaccessible to his reason. It was necessary 
ibr him, in this case, to bow to authority, and believe 
on the authority of the navigator. But in the case of 
the course of the ship, he had all the means of judging. 
The question was fully within the province of his rea- 
son. The north star being over the left, the course of 
the ship was unmistakably east, and the assertion that 
they were sailing due west was not above reason, but 
positively contrary to it, and therefore not to be 
behaved. 
Take an JJJuetration from the domam oi ^)^wAc>^ •, 
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The creed says : " The Father is God ; the Son is God ; 
and the Holy Ghost is God. Each of these is a sepa^ 
rate and distinct person, and yet there are not three 
Gods, but one God." It is granted that this is an incom- 
prehensible mystery ; and it is claimed for it that being 
above reason, it must be received on authority ; and we 
are not at liberty to submit it toi the test of reason. 
We grant that if this doctrine be merely above reason, 
it may not be submitted to the tests of reason, except 
in so far as the validity of the authority on which it is 
announced is concerned. That is always an open ques- 
tion. But in point of fact the doctrine is not so much 
above reason as it is opposed to it The statement that 
three are one, and one three, is simple enough in its 
terms. If we say, " the Father is God, and the Son is 
God, and the Holy Ghost is God," and then ask the 
child in the Sunday school, how many Gods there arc, 
lie will say three, of course. And if we say, " Xo, my 
son, there is only one God," we do bat contradict what 
we have just told him. It is not a mystery that we 
propound ; it is an absurdity. It is not something above 
reason, but a plain and palpable contradiction that we 
propose. 

The sum of the whole matter, thus far, is, that rea- 
son is reliable in her legitimate sphere. Give her just 
premises, place her feet on the rock of eternal truth, 
and she will not lead us astray. What is above the 
grasp of reason may be received by faith, and believed 
on competent authority. What is contradictory of rea- 
son, is to be received never. When, therefore, Paul 
went to Corinth and reasoned in the synagogue every 
Sabbath, he appealed to a legitimate t1!vb>\\v^V^^xA"«^'^ 
able, no doubtj to show that CYiyi^WwvWj ^«w^ ^ x«2j»s*5j«k«- 
able religion. 
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It has already been stated thai the'question involved i^ 
simply a question of dosdny, and that we did not intend 
to argue it as opposed to those who deny God and im- 
mortality, but only as against those who deny a happy 
and glorious destiny for all our race. There are eertaiJ^ 
fundamental truths held alike by all who claim th^ 
Christian name, and if we would learn what are the do- 
cisions of reason as to the matter of destiny, we mne^ 
plant our feet on these solid landmarks, and thence tak^ 
our departure, noting our courses and distances, that w^ 
may be always sure of our position. 

"There is one God, who is the Creator, the Grovemo:*^ 
and the Preserver of the universe." This is the start -- 
ihg point in religion. Without this there is no religion - 
How far reason could go toward the discovery of thi^ 
truth may be doubtful. We have long admired th^ 
masterly power with which the old Brahmins gi-appled. 
this subject. They saw in the universe what every man 
who looks about him must see, a productive power at 
work, by which new forms of beings are constantly 
emerging from inactivity to life. This power they dei- 
fied, and called Brahma, the creator. They saw, also, 
a tenacity of life, a tendency to hold on and preserve 
the life and the form received. This they deified, and 
called Yishnu, the preserver. They saw, also, a con- 
stant tendency to decay and to change, by which forms 
were not only destroyed, but were changed, and suc- 
ceeded by others ; new life thus emerging from the ashes 
of the old ; and this power also they deified and called 
Siva, the destroyer, or transformer. Hence the Tri- 
mourti, or Trinity, of the Brahmins. Three gods, Brah- 
ma, Vishnu and Siva, but they did not violate rea- 
son by the assertion that these three were one ; rather 
they said plainly these were three Gods. We can not 
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Bay positively that it is possible for the unaided reason ^ 
of man to push the process of thought llirther, and an- 
nounce the creating, the preserving and transforming 
power, as the attributes of one and the same Grod ; for 
we know not that it has ever been done. But we do 
Bay, that when once revelation announces this truth, 
though it may soar above reason, it does not contradict 
it Rather does reason recognize and acquiesce in the 
judgment thus pronounced. Be this as it may, the ex- 
istence of one God, the creator, preserver and upholder 
of the universe, is the fundamental truth of our holy 
religion, held sacred by all sects and all parties. 

As to the attributes of God, there is a like unity of 
opinion. All agree that God is a being of infinite power, 
wisdom and goodness. No error can enter into His ar- 
rangements, no lack of goodness can mar His purposes, 
no failure can defeat Him. Take these simple ideas of 
<J0d, about which there neither is nor can be any dis- 
pute among Christians, and see what they teach in rea- 
Bon, in regard to the subject of destiny. 

The mere idea that Gt)d is one, is significant of des- 
tiny. Those who believe in many go<ls ma}- be excused 
if they apportion our race among them, and assign to 
each god his share, and give to different portions of the 
race a destiny according to the character of the parti c- 
nlar god to whom they are presumed to belong. But 
the believer in one God, who is the creator of all ; a 
God in whose image all were made, and who sustains 
the same vital and essential relations to all, ought to be 
able to perceive that the simplest dictate of reason is, 
"One God, one destiny," and that ho violates reason 
when he announces destinies wide asuiuloras honvon 
and hell, as proceeding from one and the same God* 
He makes effects the most oppoaxl^ \^TViii\isA \xviva >^^ 
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same cause. He profeeses to find sweet wate|*s and bit>^ 
ter flowing from the same fountain. He elaimB ihiM^t 
grapes grow on thorns, and figs on thistles. He insis-tfi 
that out from the one fountain flows the streams of etei*- 
nal life and death. The old Magians believed tha.* 
the formula of the universe was one of perpetual con. - 
flict between light and darkness, good and evil ; bn.'* 
they had too much philosophy, and understood th ^ 
principles of reason too well to trace these opposites t-c^ 
one and the same fountain. Accordingly, they saici^ 
there were two gods, one gopd and one evil ; and on thif'^^ 
they founded their idea of a long and dreaiy, thougl^ 
not an absolutely eternal destiny of evil for some. HaA 
the}' known that there was one only God, and He wa^ 
good, every man of them would have pronounced the= 
logical consequence — " One God, one destiny " — ^beyond 
all doubt. The truth is, the oracles of reason are unmis- 
takable upon this point, and the utterance, '• One God, 
one destiny," is so clear that all who proclaim diversity 
of destiny are compelled to multiply their gods. Mod- 
ern orthodoxy, so called, is only a nominal exception to 
this rule. No man would venture his reputation in 
pointing to heaven, with its songs of joy, on the one 
hand, and to hell, with its groans and curses, on the 
other, and affirming that both these were the outbirth 
of the same fountain ; thit the same God reigned in the 
one as the other. Hence, to hide the deformity of the 
idea, Satan is in a manner deified^ and to him is assigned 
the dominion of hell. The logical consistency is at- 
tempted to be preserved by placing the formula thus : 
*^One God and one destiny for all His children; one 
devil and one destiny for all his children ; " for reason 
is shocked at the thought of making the children even 
of one and the same devil diverse in destiny. How 
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mnch more ought it to be shocked at the thought of 

making the creatures of one God diverse in destiny! 

The idea of one destiny is necessarily involved in the 

idea of one God ; the two must stand or fall together. 

The nature of the destiny will be in accordance with 

the character of the God. If the (rod be evil, it is folly 

to expect a good destiny ; and if the God be good, it is 

nonsense to proclaim an evil destiny as coming from 

him. Take the acknowledged attributes of God, and 

let the voice of reason decide that question of destiny. 

1. An infinitely good being must be presumed to pro- 
pose the highest possible good of his creatures, as the 
ultimate of their destiny. There is no conceivable mo- 
tive why such a being should create at all, except only 
that he might do good. The whole is greater than a 
l>art, and therefore the good of the whole is preferable 
to the good of the jwrt. The good sought must be the 
highest good, or it can not meet the demands of infinite 
goodness. If there is in destiny any possible, conceiv- 
able good higher or better for man than that which God 
has proposed, then He has preferred a lesser to a greater 
good, and His goodness is not infinite. If, therefore, 
God is infinite in Goodness, it is evident that He seeks 
the highest possible good of all His creatures, and that 
end He will reach if He can. 

2. It is plain enough that a God of infinite wisdom 
could, if He were so disposed, devise a plan which, if 
carried into effect, would secure the highest good of all 
His creatures. Any error, any mistake involving a 
failure of the plan in any degree, would argue that the 
wisdom which devised it was not infinite. 

3. The third step in this reasoning is thus taken : 
Infinite power could execute the plan thus suggested by 
goodness and devised by wisdom', wqA tVw^ w5\i^\>wS«!^ 
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is, that so certain as CrOd \» infinite in goodness, wisdom 
and power, so certain it is that tliis plan has been de- 
vised and will be executed, and thus the highest possi- 
ble good is placed beyond all doubt as the destiny of _ 
the race. If it be not so, there can be but one of two 
reasons. It will be because Ood could not or would not 
do it. If we say He would not, we deny His infinite 
goodness ; if we say He could not, we deny His wisdom 
or power, or both. Choose your horn ! W« do not pre- 
tend to any originality in this argument, except it 
may bo in the mere mode of presentation. For mon 
than tliirt}' years we liave been in the conflict between 
Universalism and its opposition. Times without num- 
ber we have seen this argument employed, but unto this 
day wo have not seen or heard a respectable attempt to 
refute it or show its fallacy. 

We have thus stated the problem of destiny and its 
solution, as it stands connected with the character and 
the acknowledged attributes of God, and without refer- 
once to the means and agencies by which it is to be ac 
complished. In this last regard there are certain gen - 
oral principles on which Christians are well agreed, and 
these aifbrd a basis on which reason can firmly stdni 
and give h^r decisions^ with authority. 

It is agreed that God has set up a moral and spiritual 
kingdom in the world, and that Jesus is the messenger 
whom God has sent on an errand of salvation to our 
race. The old prophets speak of Him as the " Shiloh 
to whom the gathering of the people shall be;*' the 
ruler " whose dominion shall be from sea to sea, and 
from the river to the ends of the earth ; " and " of the 
increase of whose government and peace there shall be 
no end." He is the conqueror who " shall swallow up 
death in victory," and by whom God shall wipe away 
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tears from all faces." He announoes HdmsiBlfiaB^ the 
Christ, the Savior of the world ; " and of Him it is said, 
" He must reign until He hath put all enemies under Hii^ 
feet, and the last enemy, death, shall be destroyed, and 
God shall be all in all." 

Here, then, is a magnificent enterprise which towers 
above all others ; and accepting this as the statement 
of truth, as it is in Christ, the -question between TJni- 
versalism and others becomes a mere question of the 
success, or the measure of success, that shall attend the 
efforts of the Savior for the salvation of the world ; and 
on this point it is that reason may be heard. It would 
seem that the mere statement of the question in this 
light is enough to carry with it the foregone conclusion 
to be assumed beyond all doubt or cavil, that the august 
and mighty power who has commenced this work, and 
ordained it in the hands of a faithful mediator, will 
carry it on to its completion, nor faint nor grow weary 
until the consummation shall com©. Success in the case 
i^the fiinst of all probabilities; failure the last of all 
possibilities. Yet, strange as it may appear, the world 
has ever been faithless and unbelieving, and the wise 
men in the church have claimed the right of assuming 
disaster and defeat, and a miserable failure as the prob- 
able result; thus throwing the burden of proof upon 
those that assert success. But we venture to ask, by 
what rule do men thus claim to assume the foregone 
conclusion that the efforts of God in ChHst for the sal- 
vation of the world shall prove a practical failure, ex- 
cept in the case of a remnant ? We insist that the pre- 
sumption of reason is precisely in the opposite direction ; 
80 that without argument in the premises, triumi^K exvd 
complete sueeesH is the firet «itv^ \v\^^%\» Y^^^^*^^ > 
snd the idea of failure \s o\\\y \o \i^ w.^\a\NXfe^ -^\iM«»^ 
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demonstrated beyond all doubt. If a wise master-builder, 
with all requisite skill and an abundance of means, un- 
dertakes to erect a splendid temple, we have no business 
to assume beforehand that the end will be defeat and 
failure. On the contrary, the skill of the man and the 
means that are in his hands, authorize us to anticipate 
success, and that beyond doubt. And so of the case in 
hand. Were a messenger to come to the readers of this 
work, and for the first time state the case to them, there 
would be no difference of opinion among them. Iiet 
him put the case thus : " We are in a world of igno- 
rance, en*or, sin and death, where the tears often flow, 
and soiTOws are many and severe. But I have good 
tidings for you. The great Grod does not intend this as 
our final state, but has set in order the means of our 
redemption. He has determined that He will remove 
the evil that is spread over all nations, and the face of 
the covering that is cast over all people, and reconcile 
the world unto Himself. He hath laid help upon one 
that is mighty, and commissioned Jesus as the agent of 
this work ; and that He may carry it on to completion, 
hath endued Him with with ^ all power in heaven and 
earth.' He has entered on this work. He has con* 
conquered death and risen fi*om the tomb, leading cap- 
tivity captive, and henceforth lives forever in the pres- 
ence of Grod. And now what think you of the result?" 
Success ! — complete and triumphant success — would be 
the response of every one, and there would be no 
dissenting voice. The response would rise up sponta- 
neously from the intuitions of reason, and struggle for 
utterance without the intervention of an argument or a 
syllogism. Even now, in spite of all creeds, beneath the 
crust of prejudice, and below the impenetrable mail of 
bigotry, down in the center of their souls, that response 
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presses upon them and pleads for utterance ; and if 
they were to open their mouths to utter the thought 
that is uppermost in their minds, every one of them 
would say, "Success I success! to tlie Captain of our 
salvation, and to the work of God, is the only dictate 
of reason, and shahie<)n the'man'that prophesies failure 
or defeat." If they consult i>olicy, or creeds, or preju- 
dices, instead of the teachings of reason, they may see 
difficulties and raise doubts. Some may be a^aid 
that the doctrine is too good to be true; others may 
imagine that man's agency, and sin, and unbelief, and 
death are insuperable difficulties in the way of the ac^- 
eompHshment of this great work. But if they consult 
reason, they will perceive that there can be no difficul- 
ties that God did not see. or that Christ did not under* 
stand ftom the beginning; and in spite of them all, the 
verdict of reason is suoosss. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE TJNIVERSALISM OP NATURE. 

It is not pretended that the doctrine of universal sal- 
vation, in the form in which it is now held, could havo 
been originally evolved from the teachings of nature. 
But our position is, that once being annnounced, natui*e 
confirms it, and to the man thus furnished with the key 
of knowledge, her utterances are clear and distinct, in 
favor of a common and glorious destiny for all our race. 

There is an opinion extensively prevalent that wher- 
ever man has been left to the guidance of nature alone, 
he has arrived at the conclusion that the destiny of 
some will be happy, and that of others miserable. Such 
is not the fact. There is no doubt that the doctrine of 
endless misery, as the opposite of universal salvation, 
is of heathen origin, and was and is believed by those 
who know nothing of divine revelation. But the proot 
is overwhelming that instead of being evolved from 
nature by the sages of old, who taught the world in all 
the wisdom of man, it was invented by interested priests 
and rulers to hold the people in awe, and secure their 
own power over the ignorant masses of men. 

The oldest philosophy known on earth is that of the 
Brahmins, of India, and it may be truly said that the 
authors of it were not children, but men of gigantic 
powera ; men from whom Plato himself probably learned 
not a few of the deepest and most profound lessons of 
his philosophy. And these men, guided by the light 

is 
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0^ natnre alone, liid arrive at the idea of a common 
featiny for all that live. They taught, indeed, that the 
w>ul8 of men after death would go through a long and, 
ilisinal round of transmigration, extending perhaps 
thi-ough millions of years ; but in some far distant astro- 
nonical epoch all souls should arrive at Brahm, and 
P&st in the bosom of the Infinite, whence they came. 

The next oldest system, probably, is that of the Ma- 
gians, of Persia, though the Chinese claim priority for 
that of Confucius. No children were these Persian 
Ma^t, nor was Zoroaster, the chief among them, a whit 
behind the mightiest intellects of earth. And these 
men, guided by the light of nature, did teach that 
although the conflict between the light and darkness, 
the good and evil, should be long and dreary, yet, in 
the end, the light should prevail, and inferior gods and 
men should alike be subdued, and dwell forever with 
Ormujsd in peace. It is not true, therefore, that those 
who have followed the light of nature alone, have ar* 
Hved at the conclusion of a destiny the opposite of that 
ftQnouneed by Universalism. But it is true that those 
ii^ghty minds who taught away back in the ages, and 
whose teachings this day hold sway over more than 
one-half of onr entire race, did dimly see the glory that 
Was to oome, and did announce in the end a common 
<lMiny for man, and that destiny not of woe but of 
peaee and rest. Bnt this is not the precise question in 
hand. We need not ask what lessons were learned 
At)m nature, and in the ages of the past, by men who 
knew nothing of revelation. We live in the light of the 
itineteenth century, with the results of the researchee 
of ages in our hands, and the light of divine revelation 
all aroand us, and the question with which we have tA 
io 18, what does nature teach ua, aa \t\Ut^t^\a^ V3 'Oca 
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means atoupcoTnihaiid'? Ourposittoii is^'that it teaches 
ti common and glorious destiny for our whole rac^. 
There is ^a world without ns and a world within us. 
Let us Interrogate both. 

The sun rises in the -morning iVom the chambers of 
the east/and pursues* his journey until the time of hit 
going down in the west, and in all his unwearicfd course 
he sheds down his radiance alike upon the evil and 
the good. The clouds gather in the air, and pour out 
the refreshing rains upon the just and the unjust. 
the spring comes, and th#^arth fe green and beau- 
tiful, and the breezes are redolent of the perfume of 
shrub and flower. Autumn comes, and the earth is 
ladened with fruit, and our storehouses are filled with 
fbod, and our hearts with gladness. The fountains are 
Rill of waters, which leap in cascades from the mount- 
ain sides, and wind in rivulets thrpugh the valleys, and 
increase to broad and deep rivers as they flow onward; 
For whom are all these things? Pbr whom docs the 
iun shine, and for whom do the rains descend ? For 
whom does the earth bud and bring forth her treasures ? 
for whom do the breeases blow and the waters gush up 
from the fountains ? Truth answers for all, and if these 
things are viewed simply as the arrangements of nature, 
tiie distinct and dear utterance is, that nature cures for 
all her children, and the indication is a common destiny 
ibr all who thus share her kindness and her care. Every 
beam of light from the s\in, and drop of rain from the 
clouds; every breeze that blows, and all the fruits 
of the earth, unite in forbidding the thought that the 
race thus one in the experiences of life is to be divided 
it destiny, or that a few favorites are to be blessed, and 
others to be eternally cursed. A common destiny for 
Ittan is, therefore, the distinct utterance of nature, and 
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there is not a right-minded man living who, if ho were 
etripped of his pi^conceived opinions, would fail to re^' 
oognise this utterance, and acknowledge the truth 6i 
this interpretation of nature. 

The French philosopher, Fourier, was certainly one 
of the most remarkable men of his ago. We refer to 
liim as a philosopher, which he was, and not as a theo^ 
logian, which he was not. He calls himself, and in^ 
many things truly, a discoverer, and claimed to be aik 
intei*preter of natui*e. Among the prominent of what 
he terms the universal lawf of nature, is that of *' attrae•^ 
ti<m proportioned to destiny." He means by it that 
th^re is a law of attraction which draws all beings 
toward their appointed destiny — ^theend for which they 
were made. It appears in the 'instincts of the beast, 
which guide him ivith unerring certainty to the proper 
mode of life, and the destiny appointed him by the Cre- 
ator. It binds the fish to the water and the bird to the 
air. It attaches the dog to man, and the lion to the 
j«ngle; and by an unseen but irresistible impulse, 
draws ilU inferior natures to the end for which they 
were made. Rising above the brutes creation, this law 
of attraction binds the human rae^, as individuals and 
in tiM aggregate. By it the Ishmaelite is drawn to the 
•Midi <^ Zahara, where the tropical sun pours down his 
bHuming l^at ; and the Laplander cleaves to the regions 
of. the north, where the frosts are* eternal. "By it the 
negro is drawn to tiie dance under the spreading palm, 
aikl the Indian takes to the forest with his quiver and 
bow, aa naturaHy as the duck to the water^ or the rab* 
bit to his burro w«« And so of individuals. Each man 
IMs himself drawn by a mysterious impulse to that 
c»Uing or mode of life for which. he is best fitted, and 
Mieoeeds best when he oboya. tVia.t ixaYoXa^. \V* \^ ^^^ 
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Qoiyeraal law of attraction ; and the rule is, ^' the higher 
the destiny the more potent the attraction ; " the attract 
tion being always the index of destiny. We have 
nothing to do with any theories that Fourier professed 
to build OB this law, or his conclusions therefrom. Sut 
of the law itself, it may be said that he must be dull 
indeed who does not see in nature, and feel in the depths 
of his own being, that it is a reality. If this be so, 
then the teaching of nature is, that those who are one 
in their attractions are one in destiny. Take the fol- 
lowing as an illustration : In all* animated nature, and 
through all the races of bird, beast, fish, insect, nature 
and attraction point to destiny. K we find an animal 
with strong wings and feathers, we know its destiny is 
to live in the air. If we find one with fins and gills, we 
know it is destined for the water. IC we find one with 
legs and hoo&, it is destined for the land. If one has 
sharp claws and pointed teeth, its destiny is to live by 
its prey ; and so we might go on through all the various 
grades of animals, and we should find it true that nar 
ture and her attractions are the index to destiny. So 
true is this, that the scientific naturalist will take the 
ghastly skeletons of the dead of other ages and deter- 
mine by their very mold and form whether the animal 
lived in the air, on the land, or in the water. Further, 
let it be noted that there is no such thing on earth as a 
race of animals alike in nature and diverse in destiny. 
God never made a race of birds for the purpose of sun^ 
dering it in twain, and compelling one-half to live iii 
the air and the other in the water. . He never made 
polar bears and clothed them with warm furs, for the 
purpose of dividing them between the equator and the 
poles. He never made a race of camels for the purpose 
of. dividing them between Zahara and Greenland. But 
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He^determines the destiny and fixes the habitation of 
each grade bj the yery nature and attractions that 
He gives them. With these facts in view, let us see 
what nature says about the destiny of man. 

1. Kan is one in nature: *^God has made of one blood 
all nations of men, to dwell on all the face of the earth/' 
There may be varieties of color and complexion, and va- 
riations of form and features, as also degrees of capacity 
and strength of intellect. But, in all the essential ele- 
ments of their being, and in the &ct that they are men^ 
they ate alike. One blood runs in all their veins, and a 
nerve of a common life unites them in one body. In this 
single fact the voice of nature proclaima a common des- 
tiny, as their poition, and protests against the thought 
that a race thus one in nature^ is to be riven asunder and 
made diverse in destiny. There is no analogy for it, in 
all the universe; and it can not be so, unless the Creator 
has departed, in man's case, from a rule which runs 
through all grades of being unbroken, from the Behe- 
moth down to the insect that flits in the sammer's 
breeze. ^ 

2. Men are alike in their attractions. Not that there 
are no minor points in which men's attractions differ. 
But the idea is, that in the deep, pervading, and never- 
failing currents of their attractions, they are the same. 
The ^t that the earth does not satisfy the yearnings 
of the spirit, is an indication that there is a spirit-home, 
an inheritance reserved for man in another world. That 
all men love life ; that by the irrepressible laws of their 
being, they are attracted toward immortality, and yearn 
for it; that this attraction is common to the race, and 
runs unbroken from the highest to the low^«»t»^\A%»^5is5sfe5^ 
thisfc nuyr not be disputed. "W VktiA. \» \)[i^ xaaw^vfii^ ^*^ ^^^sssa^ 

fMd? There m not, ite all uatuTO, wsJst ^ ^^^^ "^ '^'^ 
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attraction toward that which is not, or what is the mm^ 
toward nothing. But as surely as anything animate 
or inanimate is attracted at all, there is something to 
attract. On the basis of this truth, attraction becomeit 
the index of destiny; and this yearning for immortality, 
which stirs the souls of all that live, is but the voieo of 
nature proclaiming one glorious destiny as the portion 
of the race. Nothing short of this can meet the want« 
of the case, or preserve the harmonies of nature. If 
the Creator had designed that the final destiny of some 
men should be to dwell in eternal burnings and others in 
the abodes of bliss, there is no such thing as accounting 
for the fact, that He has made them ail of one blood, 
given them all the same powers of body and mind, 
stamped upon them the same nature, and subjected 
them to the same laws, and the same attractions and 
aspirations. Unity of nature is proof of unity of des- 
tiny. 

But the testimony of nature ends not here. There is 
a world without and a world within us; and that mys- 
terious world within us it is that marks tlio distinctive 
features of our nature. In the depths of that world 
there is a voice, which, if we will hear and believe "it, 
becomes the sure woifd of prophesy. Not only is it 
true that men are attracted toward a blessed and happy 
immortality as their destiny, but so potent is this attrac- 
tion, that all men do believe that they shall attain it. In 
all human souls there is a presentiment, if snch it may 
be called, of the final triumph of good over evil, of hap- 
piness over misery. Not that all men apprehend this in 
its application to all others. But what we afiirm is, that 
in the deepest soul of every sane man, not absolutely in 
utter despair, there is a deep-seated and irrepressible 
conviction that, /or hiniy and in his eate^ there is «o?)u- 
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whsnin the boimdless ^ture, » period of impose, wlierf 
the woee that now aesail hin shall be don« away, and 
h« shall dwell in rest and peaoe. No matter what li 
man's creed may be. This eonrietion is mightier than 
a creed, and no power oa earth can blot it ont It if 
well that it is so; for if in any case it is obliterated, de« 
spair and insanity come speedily. No man can lire 
without it, and retain his reiison. This presentiment, 
^or intaition, this irrepressible hope^ which each man 
cherishes for himself^' of a happy issue &om all his 
eonfliets and sniforings, is nature^s own vcnce uttered in 
the world within us, and testifying to the truth of dea* 
tiny, as proclaimed in the doctrine of universal salva-* 
tton. So that every nutn hath the witness in himself; 
and if he will but listen to the pleading of his own 
nature^ he will not fail o£ the truth. 

B4it nature speaks not only in its yearnings after a 
destiny in which the good triumphs over the evil; and 
in the avidity with which it lays hold of, and the tenac- 
ity With which it adheres to, the hope of :Uiat destiny; 
but, also, in the protest it utters against the contrary 
doctrine. Oo to the mother, and tell her that her child 
is destined to become a demon in the land of unuttera^ 
ble woe, and by all the strength of every fiber of a 
mother's heart she will protest agahist it, as violence 
done to the very nature that God has given her. €ro 
into the great congregation where destiny, in the dark 
aspect of it, is proclaimed, and wrought up in its live- 
liest horrors by ^e charms of poetry and eloquence, 
and mark the uprising of man's nature against it. A 
whole congregation wiH be convulsed with the deepest 
feeling of fear, terror, symp%Uky^ 'V^^l'^ ^^ ^^y^^^lKit^ 'w^ 
th0 case may be. Some tremble «» aw wk^^^w^X^^N ^^s«»» 
sArk/: outright in thekt fright ; wnafe ^\vq«l \«»x% ^"^ ^^'^^ 
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pathy, and all aro Btiired to the-depths of their being. 
It<is the voice of nature, uttered in its own unmistaka- 
ble language, and thundering its protest against thtf 
wolenee done to its first and highest vattractions and 
principles. In the one ease nature weeps as a grieved 
in&nt; and in another, she rouses herself as a lioil:froni 
his lair, and is ready to tear and rend the cause of the 
oiBMise; and, in all, she protests that her sanctuary is 
invaded by an enemy. The simple question, and the 
only one that need be asked is. Whether we are to be- 
lieve our own nature, God -made and heaven-impressed 
as it is, or the ciiBeds of men? Is natui*e false and the 
creed true? Or, is nature true and the creed false? One 
thing is certain, and that is, a man must divest himself 
of all the finest and best sympathies and affections of 
his nature; he must petrify his heart as adamant, so 
that it will not "feel for oUiers' woes/' ere he can believe 
in that view of destiny, and live in any tolerable degree 
of mental comfort. 

We recur again to that world which is without. It is 
admitted that men often err in their interpretations of 
nature, and attempts are often made to justify absurd and 
even contradictory views, by an appeal to the teachings 
<^ nature. When an infant cries, and thus employs the 
only means that God has given it to make known itB 
wants, grave divines sometimes seize upon the crying of 
the child, as proof drawn from nature of the inherent 
depravity of man. So thunder and lightning, the means 
of purifying the air and replenishing the fountains of 
life, are sometimes regarded as proof from nature, of the 
anger of the Divinity. Happily we have in the teach- 
ings <^ Christ, many illui|Jirations of His method of in- 
terpreting nature; for full, surely, no teacher ever ap- 
pealed more often than He did to nature around him. 
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A single instance shall illustrate the point in hiand^ 
"Behold the fowls of the air, they sow not, neither do 
they reap nor gather into bams. And yet your Heav^ 
enly Father feedeth Hiem. Consider the liHies of th« 
field. They toil not^ neither do they spiik; yet, I say 
unto you, tiiat Solomon in ail his glory was not^rrayed 
like one of these.'' We have here a direct and palpaU# 
appeal to nature. He sat upon the mountain with His 
f disciples, looking out upon nature around Him. . The 
green carpet of the earth was under His feet, and the 
air was laden with the perfume of fruit and flower; 
The grass waved, and the grain bowed its golden head 
in the gentle breeze, ^he birds sailed in the air or 
sported among the branches of the trees, and sung for 
joy. To these the Great Teacher appealed; and mark 
His interpretation of nature's voioe. ^^ Behold the fowk 
of the air ; your Heavenly Father feedeth them, with- 
out care or forethought on their part. Consider the 
lillies of the field; God clothes them in robes of beauty 
that Solomon knew not. Wherefore, if God so clothe 
the grass, that to-day is and to-morrow is cast into 
the oven, will He not clothe you, 01 ye of little faith? 
Take no thought for the morrow, for the morrow shall 
take thought for the things of itself. Sufficient unto the 
day is the evil thereof." 

Here, then, we have the lesson of reliance upon the 
care and protection of God, of trust in Him, and cheer- 
ful and confiding hope for all the destinies of the future, 
drawn from the teachings of nature, and enforced upon 
His disciples by the Savior Himself. The demonstra- 
tion of nature was before them, that the Good Father 
cares and makes provisions for meaner thiu^lW\i.\si»xv> 
and the exhortation is to r\se iTOXH \\i^ \\vi«tv3t\Rk*^'5. 
gnperior, and trust and believe tYiat Ti^ ^"^^ ^"^^ Ssj^^^ 
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the birds and clotbes the lillles can not overlook man, 
whom He has made in his own hnage. This is the nat- 
ural and irresistible condosion, that the unbiasod mind 
must draw from a larain of thought like this. 

If we start with the simple proposition that there is 
a Gtodj who created and who governs the univei.<8e, and 
presides over its destinies, and then look out and see ^ 
little bird flying in tiie air or singing among the trees, 
and remember that the Blessed God cares for that tiny 
bird, and will not permit it to fall unheeded to the 
ground, it is enough. Huge volumes could say no more. 
It settles the whole question of destiny. If Grod cares 
for that little bird, will He not take care of you? This 
is an appeal that no sophistry can evade, no argument 
meet. Bvery ma% wonma and child sees and feels the 
£^rce of.it, and would^ if they couki be true to their 
deepest convictions, confess the truth of the condusion 
tJ^t presses upon thenu 



CHAPTER III. 

THE UNIVERSALISM OF EXPSRI£NOK. 

The proposition to which the present chapter is de- 
moted is, that all haman experience indicates a common 
^nd glorious destiny for all the human femily. Of the 
^•gitimacy of the mode of argument employed, a few 
"Mrords may not be improper or unnecessary. Proi)6rly 
I^nrsued. it is the famous inductive method inaugurate 
'^y Bacon, which has done more than anything else to 
^ip the wings of fancy and bring philosophy down to 
"^he basis of science. Previous to his time, the scholas^ 
^k lo^ric of Aristotle wns in vogue, and the dialectic 
^•lans busied themselves with wearisome speculation* 
^nd ingenious hypotheses. Bacon proposed to substi- 
'^ute facts for hypotheses, and induction for specula- 
'%.ion. lie would gather together and collate and arrange 
the facts as they are gathered from the evolutions of 
>iature and experience ; and from these fkets he would 
tJeduce the principles that pervaded them. On these 
J)rinciples he would rely to bridge the gulf that divides 
the known fVom the unknown. He would look upon 
the effects, and by carefVil generalisation rise to the 
<x>m prehension of causes, and thus reason from effects 
to causes, rather than from causes to effects. Whatever 
of mistakes or erroro there may have been in his at- 
tempts to apply his system practicably, there can be no 
doubt that the system itself is most admirable, and it is 
praise enough to say that its intrnduction was an era in 

29 
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the world of thought, and has wrought a radical change 
in philosophy, at least so far as its method is concerned. 
This is the method we must pursue in evolving des- 
tiny from experience. The history of human experi- 
ence is a history of facets, and inasmuch as these facts 
do not occur by chance or hap-hazard, there must be 
some laws and principles pervading thqm ; and when 
once these laws are discovered by induction from the 
facts themselves, they become solid landmarks of truth, 
speaking with uniform tones through all the experience 
of the ^mst, and thus they may be assumed as a clear 
5n4 unmistakable prophesy of the future. It may be 
remarked here, parenthetically, that though Bacon justly 
has the credit of propounding and explaining what is 
called the inductive method of reasoning, yet long be- 
fore Bacon lived, the Psalmist practically employed it. 
Indeed, it may be doubted if among all the philoso[)hers 
a more admirable specimen of this can be found than 
we have in the Psalms of David, especially the one hun- 
dred and seventh. He begins with Abraham, and re- 
hearses the facts that appear in the experience of Israel, 
through Jacob, Joseph, Moses and Aaron — the experi- 
ence in Egj'pt, in the wilderness and the promised land, 
and through all the ages of the past. He points to na- 
ture, to the watei'S, the rains and fruitful fields, to the 
experience of men on the land and the sea, and from 
all this wide array of facts, deduces the great principle 
of the " loving kindness " of the Lord. That principle 
it is that spans the gulf between the known and the 
unknown, stretches onward through the boundless fu- 
ture, and affords a solid and substantial foundation of 
hope. 

Thus much by way of showing that the argument 
from experience is legitimate and a\xl\\OY\T.eOL. woV ow\^ 
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by the canons of philosophy, but by the usages of the 
inspired writers. Jesus himself uses it when He points 
to the facts that God feeds the birds and clothes the 
lillies of the field, and thence deduces a principle of 
goodness that will not fail to care for man. 

It is to be remembered, however, that this method of 
investigation is liable to be perverted and abused, it 
will not do to infer a general principle from a single 
fact, or a few isolated facts. The facts must be many ; 
tlie more the better ; and only when they speak the 
Rume thing are we authorized to assume a general law 
as pervading them. Thus, the fact that one man dies, 
or ten thousand men die, would not warrant the pre* 
Ramption that there is a law of mortality that embiraces 
the race. But when it is seen that death has been a 
universal fact of human experience from Adam to the 
present day, then we may infer that mortality is the law 
which binds our race, and the fair induction is, that in 
the future, as in the past, all that are born must die. 

A most singular perversion of this method of reason- 
ing may be found in the domain of modern theology, 
which unhesitatingly determines the destiny of each 
man by a single isolated fi&ct in his experience. Ask a 
modern theologian what is the probable destiny of any 
individual who died recently, and he will at once inquire 
how or in what state or condition he dieil. Did he be- 
lieve in Christ ? Did his faith hold out to the end? 
Was he resigned to the will of God and hopeful of 
heaven? If these questions can be answered in the 
affirmative, the decision will be that the man has prob- 
ably gone to heaven. But if not, the fear will be that 
his destiny is a miserable cternit}* in hell. Thus even 
the teachers of the church continvuxW^ ^\\^^\. >\\^ \xss»^ 
flagrant absurdity upon wlucU U\« Hxiti Q^^vvJtiOVH^^— '^'^ 
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of determining a man's eternal destiny bj an induction 
from a single fact in his experience. And j-et it is quite 
l^robable that the very man who does this, will turn him 
round and tell us that we have no right to infer a glori- 
ous destiny for our nice, from any amount of the facts 
of human experience ! Full surely we ought not com- 
mit the error of inferring that destiny from any single 
ft\ct. But the w^holo history of our race is a record of 
the facts of human experience, and in a field so wide we 
can not fkil to find fiic*ts enough to serve as the basis of a 
legitimate induction. We commence with some genci-al 
features of this experience. We do not intend to argue 
the question of the age of the planet upon which we 
live,«butwe assume that some six thousand years, at 
least, have elapsed iiince man made his appearance upon 
the earth, and during all these revolving years genera- 
tion has succeeded generation in quick and rapid suc- 
cession, until the number of human beings that have 
lived is past all computation, and the field is too wide to 
survey except in its mere outline. Although experience 
is diversified, in some respects, and that of individuals 
varies in all shades and hues, yet in some points it is 
alike in all. Th^^ are experiences which are common 
to all. There has been no man born into the world, 
upon whom the glorious sua has not shone benignantly 
Arom the heavens ; and hence there has been no man 
who has not experienced the genial influence of the 
light and heat of the sun. True, they have not all felt 
it in the same degree, but in some good and blessed 
measure all have received the boon, for " God maketh 
His sun to rise upon the evil and the good.'' The 
rains also have finllen upon all that have lived, and made 
the earth green and beautifVil, that their storehouses 
might be filled with food, and their hearts with glad- 
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nefis. Differences there may have been in the degrees 
of blessedness derived from this source, but the blessing 
has been upon all, for '^ God sendeth His rain upon the^ 
just and the unjust." So every human being has been 
permitted to breathe God's air. The quality of the air 
may not be precisely the same in all places, but God has 
poured it out, forty miles deep, over the whole eai*th, 
and plunged us into the midst of it, that it may move 
our heaving lungs, and blow in gentle breezes to cool 
the fevered brow when faint and weary by the way. 
The water gushes up from myriad fountains, and no 
man has lived who has not experienced how blessed a 
thing is cool water to the thirsty. The earth also teems 
with food, and it is iu the experience of all that the 
earth buds and brings forth that it may give seed to the 
iower and bread to tlie eater. Degrees there may be in 
the measure in which individuals may have been able 
at times to appropriate these blessings to their use, nev- 
ertheless, the great fiict is, that " God opens His hand 
and satisfies the desire of every living thing;'' and this 
truth is testified by the experience of our entire race 
for six thousand years. 

There is another fact of human experience from which 
there are no exceptions. Death has |)assed upon all 
men. The wise and the ignorant, the high and the low, 
the rich and tlie poor, the king and the slave, have all 
died. However different their conditions in life, they 
have been brought to one common level at last, and their 
earthly destiny has terminated in the same result. 
These are not isolated matters. There is no lack of 
fiuits here. The survey sweeps the circle of the ages, and 
gathers in its orbit the combined experience of all that 
have lived upon this orb of earth. There is unfolded 
here a law of unity which authorizes the strong q.<^^> 
3 
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elusion that the destiny of our great race, whatever it 
may be, is one and indissoluble. There are millions on 
millions of human beings, endued with the same com- 
mon nature, who, during the lapse of six thousand years, 
have lived upon and shared the bounties of the same 
earth, freely given them of God. They have been 
warmed and cheered by the light of. the same blessed 
sun ; they have been refreshed by the same rains and 
dews; they have drank from the same fountains the 
same sparkling waters; they have breathed the same 
air, and been fanned by the same breezes ; and at last 
they have laid them down together in the bosom of the 
same old mother earth. Thus far all their experiences 
prove that their destinies have been one, for together, 
and not alone, they have lived, and rejoiced, and suffered 
and died; and in the full confidence of truth it may be in- 
ferred that the assumption of a destiny in the future world 
diverse as heaven and hell, is a bare hypothesis, unwar- 
ranted and unauthorized by a single fact in human ex- 
perience. We say nothing now of the nature or char- 
acter of the destiny that aw^aits our race. We only say 
that the concurrent testimony' of all human experience 
since the world began, goes to prove that the destiny of 
the race, whatever it may be, is one and indissoluble. 
Let it be granted that there are inequalities in the con- 
dition of men in this world, in some respects. All do 
not stand precisely upon the same dead monotonous 
level. It would be a miserable world if they did. One 
is rich, another poor ; one wise, and another simple ; 
and, comparatively speaking, one is good, and another 
bad. But however unequal they may be in some re- 
spects, there are no such inequalities as to invade prin- 
ciples, or to warrant the conclusion that the race is 
destined to be arbitrarily sundered and sent to two 
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worlds ; the one a world of pure unadulterated joy, and 
the other a world of unmingled and endless torment. 
.This world is not so divided, and there is no fact of ex- 
perience from which the induction can be drawn, tha5 
the future will be so. 

But there are other prophesies of destiny in the expe- 
rience of the past, more clear and explicit than these. 
Hitherto the course of humanity has been onward and 
upward. Banning through all history, and pervading 
all the facts of human experience, from the beginning, 
there is a law of progress by which the waves of the 
centuries, as they have rolled, have mounted higher and 
higher, so that the course of humanity has not been 
downward, but upward; and this single law, developed 
as it is, beyond a doubt, foreshadows a glorious destiny 
fur the race. 

The thought and the illusti'ation are not new ; but it 
is well to contemplate man as we see him, in his first 
08tat« upon the earth, and contrast that estate with his 
present condition, that we may see how much has been 
gained, and what hope there is for the future. If any man 
doubts that much has already been gained, let him com- 
pare the half-naked savage, with his quiver and bow, 
seeking a precarious subsistence in the wilderness, with 
the enlightened man in the refinements of civilized life. 
Let him compare the hut, or the wigwam of the former, 
with the stately palace of the latter. Let him take the 
canoe of bark, paddled by an oar, and place it alongside 
the steamship, and he will see that a great stride in ad- 
vance has been made. Or, if we compare the ignorance 
of the one with the intelligence of the other, we shall see 
that the world does indeed move, and that the movement 
is onward and upward. Up from savagism and barbar- 
isjn. humanity has advanced, until the air^tU^ ^xv^^.^k^^ 
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water, the steam, and the lightning itself, acknowledge 
the Bway of man ; and every step in this progress is a 
recorded fact, in tlie experience of our race, and may 
be regarded as a prophesy of destiny. Why should this 
law of progress, which has been at work thiH)ugh the 
ages of the past, be presumed to die out, and the world 
come to a dead pause, or face about, and go back where 
it came from? Can any man tell why? Surely, all ex- 
perience points in the opposite direction, and bids us 
hope, that a work so well begun will be carried on until 
it is consummated in a destiny as glorious as the be- 
ginning has been hopeful and auspicious. Xo matter 
though the movement may be slow. Enough it is to be 
sure it is onward ; that the law is at work. The end 
can not be doubtful. Our argument is as follows: Be- 
cause experience, in the widest field of her observation, 
testifies to the fact of the existence and validity of this 
law; therefore experience is a pledge of a higli and 
glorious destiny in the future. 

Again, it should be observed that the facts of human 
experience demonstrate that the ways of God in nature 
and providence are not destructive, but conservative; 
and this is significant of destiny. Amid all the changes 
of earth, and beneath all appearances of decay and de- 
Htruction, there is a conservative law that comes in to 
save, and to raise life even from the ruins of death. 
The seasons, how they come and go, and day and night, 
how they succeed each other with undeviating uniform- 
ity. The summer ^nd the autumn, the winter and the 
spring come in their proper season, and each is laden ed 
with its peculiar blessings. There is no night so long 
that it is not succeeded by day ; nor is there a winter 
. so dreary that it is not followed by the beauties of the 
spring. The spring gradually prepares us for summer, 
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and the fimits of autamn pi^ovide for the wauts of win- 
ter. The waste of one season is compensated by the 
supplies of another, and so by virtue of this h^w of pro- 
aervatioH the world is kept, as it were, ever new. And 
so it has been through the ages. The herb and the 
flower come up in the spring time, and grow, as they are 
watered by the dews and rains, and ripen as they bask 
in the genial rays of the sun. But there comes a fcoaty 
and they wither and die. All nature now assumes the 
garb of mourning, the appearance of decay and death. 
Men look out upon fields no longer green, and upon 
mountains that are hoar and bleak. The trees are leaf- 
less and bare, and the winter wind sighs through their 
naked branches. Man himself shivers in the cold blast. 
If we confine ourselves to these isolated facts, there will 
be no hope of redemption from this death; no founda- 
tion for confidence that life shall triumph over all this 
wreck and decay. But take a wider view. Wait the 
developments of the evolutions of nature, and soon we 
shall see that back of all these outward appearances of 
dissolution and decay, there is a great conservative law 
thai comes in as a basis of hope. The seed falls into the 
ground, ud though its form rot and die, its real life re- 
mains. The spring cometh, and a new creation rises 
from the ashes of the old, and thus the movement is on- 
ward and upward. Nothing is lost; but all conspires to 
augment the amount of good, which the Blessed God 
oommunicatos to the world and the creatures that Ho 
has made. Facts like these have a bearing upon the 
great problem of destiny, and may be applied to our 
hopes for the future. 

There is a phase of human life called death, and this 
is a fact of experience. 'T is but the winter of life ; and 
if God reproduces the vegetable 'wotX^ ^xA ^g^Kt^^*^^ 
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fading flower from utter decay, and suffers not the spar- 
row to fall to the ground without His notice; if the facts 
prove that He thus cares for that which is least, may 
we not thus rise from the inferior to the superior, and 
gather the flowers of hope from the ^aves of the loved 
and the lost, and look forward to a destiny at God's 
right hand? True, we do all change and fade as a leaf. 
There is many a fragile flower in human form that fades 
and dies ere yet its full beauty is developed. And even 
the strong man, who rejoices in his strength, is stripped 
of his earthly garments as the oak is despoiled of his 
leaves in autumn, for tlje irreversible law is, that all 
that are born must die. But, in the midst of these des- 
olations of death, God is forever the same, and by virtue 
of the fact that He reigns, there is a morning sun that 
shall rise upon the night of the tomb, a spring time of 
life that shall follow the winter of death. 

"We have thus far treated of experience in its widest 
aspect, and as it regards the movements of the ages of 
the past. The individual experience of all those that 
now live upon the earth, isi of the same general import. 
The mere fact that men love this world, and cling to it 
with so much of tenacity, is proof that its experiences 
have been well fraught with blessedness, so that, at least, 
the joy has triumphed over the pain. Men, indeed, 
sometimes complain of this world as a world of Buffering 
and sorrow, and denounce it as a vale of tears; but it is 
worthy of notice that these grumblers love the world as 
well as others, and are no more ready or willing to leave 
it. In fact one great source of their trouble is that death 
is in the world, and they must leave it too soon for their 
wishes. But the man who candidly examines the book 
of his own experience, and remembers all of blessed- 
ness that has come upon him, will And that, although 
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there is an occasional page wet with tears, yet the body 
of the book is well filled with the record of blessings 
that have come richly upon him, and made his life a 
thing for which he has cause of abundant gratitude to 
the Giver of all good. And so the man who will take the 
trouble to look around him, will find that among those 
of hid fellows with whom he meets, there is abundantly 
more of joy than sorrow, of pleasure than pain. All of 
08, in the course of our lives, see a thousand smiles for 
every tear that meets our eyes, and hear ten thousand 
voices of gladness for every wail of anguish that salutes 
our ears. 

Thus it is that all the experiences of every year and 
day, do testify that life itself is a transcendent boon, in 
the bestowment of which God has proved llis abundant 
goodness, and authorize the hope, nay the undoubted 
belief, that the life to come, in which all Christians be- 
lieve, will be a blessing also. The indication is of a 
blessed and glorious destiny. We know of no single 
&ct, in all the experience of the world, that countenances 
for a moment the thought that God will bestow a future 
life upon any soul, as an unmitigated curse; or, that He 
will confer an immortality which shall bring nothing 
with it but suflfering and misery. He has never done 
thus in all the past, and there is no reason to think that 
He will do it in all the boundless future. Sorrow and 
affliction there are in this world, without doubt. But 
these have their mission, and become, in their turn, the 
occasions and the sources of our highest and most re- 
fined enjoyments. Such a thing as evil for its own sake, 
evil not counter-balanced with corresponding good, 
there is not in this world, nor is there the remotest 
probability that there will be in the future. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THB UNIVEESALISM OF UNITY AND SYMPATHY. 

The great French philosopher, to whom reference has 
already been made, propounds what he calls the " soli- 
darity" of the human race, and claims that the doctrine 
is an original discovery of his own. He means by it, 
that there are not only sympathies between men, so that 
they are affected by the joys and sorrows of others, but 
that the whole race is so compacted and solidified that 
it constitutes absolutely one body, of which each indi- 
vidual forms a partj and, by consequence, whatever in- 
juriously or otherwise affects any part, affects the whole, 
just as a diseased limb is felt through the whole physi- 
cal system. Hence he argues at great length, and with 
masterly skill and power, that all social systems built 
upon the principle of an antagonism of interests between 
man and man, and which seek to elevate one part at the 
expense of the other, are false and vicious. Unity of 
interest is the law that should be held sacred. What 
benefits one is a benefit to the race, and what injures 
one injures the race, for we are all members of the same 
body, and must suffer or prosper together. He argues 
that the different portions of men must advance or re- 
cede together, and progress must be in parallel lines. 
Thus, if one portion of a community becomes very rich, 
and another portion is left very poor, there is a schism in 
the body, and by virtue of the fact that both belong to 
the 3&me body, there is a continuous struggle to meet on 
a middle ground between the two. TYi^ T\^\i ^tA^w^ot 
40 
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to keep all they have got, and the poor to get all they 
can. The poor seek to pull the rich down, and the rich 
to keep the poor from climbing np, and the result of the 
conflict, in the long run, must be a compromise between 
the two on a line where the rights of both, as parts of 
a common humanity, shall be respected. The same is 
true of nations. If one nation regards only its own in- 
terests, and pursues them irrespective of the rights of 
others, it may advance with rapid strides, and place it- 
self far in advance of all others. But there is a penalty 
to be paid. The law of unity has been invaded. The 
poorer, the weaker and more ignorant who have been 
left behind become a millstone about the neck of those 
in advance. The conflict comes, and the result is, they 
must meet on a line of compromise, or the poorer and 
weaker must be destroyed, or otherwise the high and 
ezhalted must fall and relapse into barbarism, as has 
frequently been the case. The cure for these evils is to 
be found in the recognition of the solidarity of the race, 
and in social and political systems which shall respect 
the rights of all, and looking upon all as parts of the 
same body, seek to promote their interests, and thus to 
advance together. 

With the ingenious and perhaps visionary theory, or 
rather plan, for the construction of society that Fourier 
builds upon this basis we have nothing to do. But there 
can be no doubt that the basis itself is firm and immov- 
able as Atlas. The wonder is, that Fourier himself 
should have claimed the knowledge of this principle as 
a discovery of his own, and that his admirers should 
have lauded him to the skies for having discovered that 
which is as old as Christianity. He d\d WV5«\^\^^%:t 
wooderfiil powers of mind, and pe«A. otv^vmXxVj <A 
tbonght in bia efforts to apply tV\% ^tm^^H^^^ ^ ^^^ ^^'^ 
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ganic structure of human society, but beyond this hmm 
merely gave a new name to an old idea. Ko man can 
carefully read the twelfth chapter of Paurs first epistle^ 
to the Corinthians without finding all that Fourier meant^ 
by solidarity shining out clearly as the sun at noonday. 
And yet this epistle was written more than seventeen 
hundred years before Fourier was born I He tells us 
here, " As the body is one and hath many members, and 
all members of that one body, being many, are one 
body, so also it is in Christ. For by one spirit we are 
all baptized into one body, whether we be Jews or Gen- 
tiles, whether bond or free ; * * * for the body is 
not one member but many." He then goes on to in- 
stance the hand, the foot, the eye and the ear, and other 
members of the body, as having different functions, but 
yet going to make up one body, and so compacted and 
solidified that when one member suffers, all the members 
suffer with it; and if one member be honored, all the 
members rejoice with it. The argument is, that in the 
same manner, we being many, are one, as contemplated 
in the teachings of Christ, and all necessarily partakers 
in the joys and sufferings of others. Fourier calls this 
" solidarity." It were as well to call it the " unity " of 
our race. This union and common sympathy of man 
with man, and of every man with his race, is a reason 
for the truth of a common destiny for all that live. 

In order to realize the full force of the argument, it 
is necessary not only to note the fact of this unity and 
common sympathy, but also to observe how wide and 
all-embracing it is. If one were to go into a family cir- 
cle, where father, mother, children, brothers and sisters, 
meet around the same hearthstone, and are bound to- 
getber by the ties of consangumity aad \o^^, and aay : 
/tere Is one family whose intereftta ax^ on^^ >iJtv«Y %x^ 
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not only members of the same &milj, bnt are so essen- 
tially one that they must rejoice or suffer together ; so 
united are they in a bond of common sympathy that 
irhen one member suffers all the members suffer with 
it; he would but utter a truth that is demonstrated by 
the observation and the experience of every day. Let 
one member of that family fall sick, and be racked and 
tortured with pain, and see what a cloud will come over 
that household I The father's heart will be touched, 
and the mother will bend over the sufferer, yearning 
Trith inexpressible tenderness, nor give sleep to her 
eyes in her absorbing sympathy with her child. The 
voices of gladness will be hushed and silent, and the 
lisping child will say, with quivering lip and tearful eye, 
"Brother, our sister, is sick.'* We ought not to think 
that this is a mere isolated fact in the experience of the 
world. It is the working and development of a great 
principle which sweeps the circuit of the race, and en- 
circles all that live upon the earth. Nay more, it em- 
braces higher natures, and reaches onward and upward 
to heaven itself; for the Lord has taught us that " there 
is joy among the angels when one sinner repenteth." 

If we go further than the mere fkmily circle, and era- 
brace friends and those that we specially love, none will 
doubt that their interests and ours are in some measure 
identified, so that we must, in a degree, rejoice or snflbr 
together. If fViends are jKwr, or in distress, or sick and 
afflicted, we sympathize with them, and find ourselves 
partakers of their sufferings. - If wo proceed still far- 
ther, and embrace the people of the same village, city 
or nation, it will be admitted that they have all some 
interests in common. An epidemic >prVv\Q.Vv W\^ ^\ks^ 
manj, affects all. A revulMon \n)QU«\xi«»«^^V\^V \t^2^ 
tntes many, has an injarioua rftecX. xi^Ti t^\ ^'^A.^Qft* 
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general rule is, that we are most prosperous when all 
around us are in prosperity. Generally, the more happy 
beings there are around us the happier we are, and the 
more of suffering there is about us the more we suffer. 
Nobody doubts this, so fitr as individuals are concerned. 
But when we advance another step, and aver that this 
principle embraces the entire race, and is as true of na- 
tions as individuals, that it is, in fact, a universal law, 
binding upon our entire humanity, many are disposed 
to doubt the truth of the statement. And yet one of 
these positions is no more true than the other. There 
was a time when the several States of our National 
Union dwelt together in peace, and prospered as no na- 
tion ever before prospered; and it was true, then, thai 
thoy all rejoiced together. Again, there was a time 
when they were torn by divisions and engaged in a 
bloody war, and then it was true that they all suffered 
together, and the tears fell in every village and hamjet, 
and on every hearthstone, through all the length and 
breadth of the land. Nor did it end here. A law had 
been violated which was wider in the sweep of its bind- 
ing force than a single nation or people. The nerve 
thus smitten vibrated through the body, and other na- 
tions felt the pain. The industrial interest of Europe . 
felt the shock, and not a few of her toiling masses were 
reduced to the verge of starvation, by a war which was 
waged, not near them, but on the other side of the globe. 
And so, also, the armies and navies, and fortifications 
that are kept even in times of peace, and supported at 
vast expense, from the productive industry of the race, 
are but the tax levied upon all nations, because of the 
&ct that they have interests in common with which 
they fear to trust each other. And so it is in all depart- 
ments of human society. The courts, and judges, and 
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jurors, and sheriif^, and constables, and jails, and pris- 
oub, supported at such vast expense, to protect the life, 
liberty and property of the people, are the tax imposed 
upon them by the vices and crimes of those in whose wel- 
fare they vainly imagine they have little or no interest. 
All these things go to prove that there is, indeed and in 
truth, a law of Unity, which runs unbroken fh>m the 
highest to the lowest of our I'ace, identifying the happi- 
ness and prosperity of one with the other, and making 
the interests of one the interests of all. Just as the 
human body thrills with pain, if a finger or a toe is 
probed, so the great body of the race suffers from an 
injury inflicted upon its humblest member. Borne by a 
thousand nerves, the pain will reach us in one form or 
mother, even though the original injury was done to 
<»e who dwells on the other side of the ocean. A com- 
mon and glorious destiny may bo fkirly argued from 
this great law of human unity and common sympathy. 
To sunder the race, and sink one portion to endless and 
intolerable wretchedness, and raise the other to pure 
and unalloyed felicity is clearly impossible, because bj' 
all the strength of this law they must and will sympa- 
thire with each other. 

If it l)e said that some are happy and some miserable 
in this world, and, therefore, it may be so in the next, 
the answer is, none are perfectly happy or perfectly 
miserable here; and, in the next place, those who are 
comparatively happy here, do sympathize and suffer 
with those that are miserable; and there is an abate- 
ment from their happiness, caused by the snffi*rings of 
oUiers. The only way to avoid the conclusion, is to 
sever this bond of sympathy, so that there shall be no 
feeling of interest in others; and this is to petrify the 
heart, and make it incapable eUUer o^ ig\<»^^>\T^ ot '^viL^ 
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«ujoymcnt or suffering. A heaven fit 11 of stoics ^ wbo 
fjmd nn ?yniijathit?y with their folio wSj no lit^arta to feel 
for otherBj' \voo8, would be as devoid of liappine&s m h 
it were filled with ii multitude of statues eiu-ved from 
marble or iee. So, then, one common destiny^ and that 
^a happy one, ift the only liypothesiB on which tho idc^a 
L0f hiippinesfl fur any can restj Hnd the only adniisaible 
conclusion from the law of ay nj pa thy and unity w^hich 
pervadoB the race, aud utters now and forever the iiat, 
*'If one member suffers all the members auftor with it." 
If we look further at this matter we shall see how 
clearly the idea of a common and glorious deBtitiy flows 
out from the uttei* impossibility c^f the contrary I iyjio th- 
esis. Let It be remembered that wo do not now argue 
the question of destiny as against skepticism, which 
denies a future life as the destiny of any portion of the 
race, but agai»st those who admit immortality as the 
destiny of all; but hold that it will bCj to some, an im- 
mortality of unmingled felicity, and to others one of 
utter wretchedness; and this, wo affirm, is impoftBible^ 
because of the fact of the law of unity and sympathy 
\vhich pervades the whole human famil}. The lollop- 
ing are some of the difficulties with which we shai! 
meet if we maintain that this great family is tbua to be 
divided in destiny: 

1, The division must be arbitrar}^, as will appear from 
the following illustration : Commence with the bot^t man 
that wo can find on the earth j and place him by hiin&el 
then select the next best man, and place him along side^ 
of the first; and by his side the next, and then thtj 
next; and so on nntil we eome to the worst man liviiij 
It will be a long line, of course, and going dow^nwartP 
from the best to the worst, or up^vard from the worst 
^ iJf0 best^ the ascent or descent vriW \>^ ^^4v^^ ^u^ 
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bet^veen the fitepa there will bo but u shade of diffoi^ence, S 
The que^Btion la, where shall wo draw the line of division H 
and eay, all on thlB side shall go to heaven^ and all on H 
that dial! go to hell? If we saj, '^llere is the litx^j, all fl 
on this side must go away into sufteringB intolerable and H 
endless, and all on that nhall a^eond to a scene of aUiu- H 
termpted felicity;'' reai!w:>ii will whisper in uur etr, that, H 
batw^eon the two proximato individuals, there h but a H 
shade of diiference, and there is no reason why of two H 
so near ftlike, one shall suffer and one onjoy eternally; H 
and, therefore, the division is arbitrary^ and in utter H 
violation of all Justice, all right But^ H 

3. Allowintj^ that an arbitrary division of this sort, H 
though unjust, is possible, it jh clearly impossible to break fl 
the chain of Hympathyj which unites these sundered H 
parts, so that the one shall not partake of the sufferings H 
of th^ other. It is quite likely that this line of division H 
may fall exactly between two brothers, anrl that all H 
along, every man ou the one side shall have a brother H 
oti the other, ('crtainly they are all brethren of oua ^| 
rat-e. but granted that the remorseless tyranny of an ^M 
arbitrary despot might let fall the sentenee of separu- ^t 
tion between these brothers, who love one another with ^M 
tenderei^t love, and semi all on the one side down to the H 
abyss oi' endless woe; yet there is one thing that can H 
not be done. Nothing ean prevent tlie others from wym- H 
patbizing wMth them, and suffering w^ith them. Nothing H 
ean quiet that smitten nerve of sympathy whieb quivers H 
for the w^oes of its kindred* No power can prevent, H 
every loving wo ill of them, from crying, **0h! that my ■ 
bead were waters, and mine eye a fountain of tears, that H 
I mtglit %veep day and night for the woe« af uiy breth* H 
ren, my kiosmeii according to tUe fte^VT 1SitN\ ^^^sxv^^v^^B 
thing dry up the fountains of sym^ut\\^' xXvi^X ixx<& ^^^x^^A 
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in heaven, and prevent the "Rpirits of the just made per- 
fect" and the angels from weeping in pity. We may, ii 
thought, fill hell with agony immortal, but in so doing w< 
infallibly fill heaven with tears of sympathy, and ther« 
MB no help for it. Behold the mother with her child, the 
dear image of those whom the Savior took in His armi 
and blessed, and said, ^^of such is the kingdom of heaven.' 
Do we remember what a deathless fountain of love there 
is in that mother's heart, and how fondly she will cling to 
that child through life, whatever its course may be, and 
what bitter tears she will shed when it shall be plucked 
away by the hand of death? Does any man pretend to 
gay that there is anything capable of so transforming 
that mother, that she can enjoy an ecstacy of perfect 
bliss by herself alone, or be indifferent to the sufferings 
of her child? Nay, in all God's universe, there ia no 
heaven, there can be none, to the mother whose child is 
in hell. Lonely and desolate, the gold of the eternal city 
would be dust beneath her feet ; and could she do it, she 
would leap from the battlements of highest heaven, ami 
plunge to the depths of the nethermost hell, if there she 
might enjoy the poor privilege of mingling her tears 
with those of her child. And is it thus that men would 
sunder the ties of love, and outrage all human sympa- 
thies? The thing is simply and absolutely impossible, 
as connected with the idea of joy even in heaven. God 
has made us members of one body, and it was and is, 
and ever shall be the law, that "if one member suffers, 
all the members suffer with it.'* 

Let it be remembered that this love of man for man, 
which gives us an interest in the welfare of all that are 
of the same humanity; these kindly sympathies that 
lead ua to rejoice with those that rejoice, and weep with 
those that weep, are not the corruptions of human na* 
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tare, but they are the holiest and best feelingB of the 
heart. We are commanded to exercise them; to give 
them free coarse, that they may ran and be glorified. 
The priest and the Levite, who passed by on the other 
side and left the woanded traveler to welter unaided in 
blood, by the wayside, were coedemned, becaase they 
manifested no sympathy for the safferings of a fellow- 
ereatare; bat the Good Samaritan is approved, becaase 
he had a heart to feel and a hand to relieve. It waa 
pieeisely this love, this broad sympathy for the poor, 
the sick, the lame, the halt and the blind, and for every 
kind and form of human suffering that distinguishea 
Jesus, and gives Him the pre-eminence in point of real 
worth over all others. This love of the heart, these 
kindly sympathies of the soul He came to nurture and 
cherish, and this nurture and culture is the great object 
(^ His religion. 

Precisely here is the defect of religious systems of the 
present age. They ignore this unity and common sym- 
pathy enUrely. They do not seem to know that there 
is any law of nature or of God, to prevent one man from 
being perfectly blessed, though every other man were 
perfectly unblessed. They rive humanity asunder in 
the outset, and assume that it consists of two parts 
whose interests are so diverse, and whose sympathies 
are so completely obliterated, that the endless damna- 
tion of the one is nothing to the other. They will not 
allow that the one can or may sympathise with the 
othw, or suffer on their account; nor that the endless 
soilerings of the one will abate one fraction from the 
joys of the other. The lack of logical consistency in 
these systems, and their violations of the principles of 
resson might be excused, would they leave man his love 
%r his fellow-man. But this war u^ix XksX Vss% ^\^f^ 
4 
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ig the essence of all true religion ; this attempted oblit* 
eration of the bond of sympathy, even from the heaven 
that is promised; this persistence in preventing the 
saints in glory from feeling a throb of compassion, or 
shedding a tear over the inconceivable suiferings of 
myriads of their own race; this it is that marks these 
systems as the very antipodes of the Gospel of Christ, 
and proves them to be the offspring of the wisdom that 
is from beneath. 

On the other hand, it is the glory of TJniversalism, 
and one of the marks of its divine origin, that its spirit 
is the spirit of love, and it meets, as no other system 
meets, the wants of the soal in its deepest love, and in 
its broadest and most tender sympathies. Its utterance 
is, God has made us all members of one great body, so 
that our interests are now and ever one. He requires 
us to love one another, and to sympathise with one an- 
other in sorrow and in joy. It regards this love and these 
united sympathies as prophesies of destiny, and bids us 
indulge them freely and with full assurance that they 
shall not be outraged; but God himself will respect 
them. The mother may love her child without fear that 
her love will become a fountain of bitterness, in the fact 
that its object is doomed to hell. And so man may love 
his brother and have no fear that, by and by, his brother 
may be a demon in hell, and all his love for him wasted 
and lost, and worse than lost. If a man really believes 
in the common dogmas of the day, he can not love his 
children without being tortured with the thought, that 
they may one day be plucked away from me and con- 
signed to the tortures of the pit of despair. He can not 
love his race without suffering from the fear that half of 
them are doomed to an eternity of suffering without 
mitigation or relief; and the more he loves them, iha 
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greater will be his anxiety and sorrow on their account. 
The worst of it is, that it is not the bad men, the hard- 
hearted and the unfeeling, who are tortured by this &lse 
theology. But it is the loving, the kind, and the sym- 
pathetic that are lacerated and made to bleed at every 
pore. But, believing in Universalism, one can love his 
children, and rejoice in the hope of glory and eternal 
union in the better land. He can love his race, and be 
cheered by hope for them, and the more he loves them 
the greater will be his joy on their account; and heaven 
itaelf will be all the more glorious, because of that sym- 
pathy which gives him an interest in the wel&re of a 
great race that has been redeemed, and shall be blessed 
at Grod*s right hand forever and forevermore. 




AHD EFFECT, 

The wise man gave utterance to no ephemeral ph^ 

noinenon, but to a pennnni^nt ariil abiiiin|f^' iaw% when lie 
said, '* A« HghteouguesB temleth to life, so he that par- 
ftueth evil pursueth it to hin own death/' It i» not that 
lifl^ 18 a supplementary bounty besitowed 'hrh f^xfra,'' for 
the practice of rigbteousne»s, nor that death is un arbi- . 
trary punifibment threatened for the pursuit of evS^fl 
But God has so made man, and gueh are the nature and \ 
constitution of tlnn/^B, that liy tiie operation of unitbrm 
and undoviating laws* the legitimate tendeney rif ri^jht- 
eausneM \h unto life, on the one hand, and on tbo other, 
the pursuit of evil involves dealli aw its lei^iti mate re- 
sult. Of eounsOj tlien, there ean be no sucdi ibing as an 
imdless puL'suit of evil, for the simplt.^ reason that sueh 
purtiuit IS sure to be ent short by death ;. not death arbu 
trarily imposed, or as a univer*ial fact of human experi- 
encejbut death invoked and involved in tlieevil pursued. 
Ro, on the other hand, tbei-e eari be no failure in the 
pursuit of life, for the reason that the life itnelf Is in* 
volved in tlie pursuit. Rigliteousnens etahraees what- 
ever is good, and we will substUuto the term good for it, 
as making the antitbesis more perfect. Good tends lo 
life, evil to death, and we ^^%\m the final triumph of 
^ood over evil from the truth that good is self-perpetu- 
ating and immortal, while evil is suicidal. There J8 hi 
the one an mhercnt and Ro\f-per\^eUval\t\g \mt^vc^Tr\i^V\Vs , 
4?^ r/Hue of whh'U it rhall live \v\uV^ (jod\\%-e^^ ^w^i 
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the Other there are seeds of dissolution, and it i^equires 
no more than the working of its own elements to insure 
its destruction. 

In the first place, this principle is clearly and unmis- 
takahly indicated in the physical universe. The out- 
line of it is impressed upon the heavens and the earth. 
There is a great and most wonderful universe around 
us in the regions of space. The sun is the center of a 
system, and its vast body is as large as a million of 
worlds like ours. The earth, <^ self-balanced on her center 
hang,*' move^ around it in an orbit some two hundred 
millions of miles in diameter. Nearer the sun, and 
within the circle of the earth's orbit, are other planets, 
and beyond us still others, stretching out to distances 
inconceivable, until Uranus and Neptune sweep along 
their vast circles, whose measure, as compared with that 
of the earth, is as the circuit of the earth compared to 
a wheel upon a coach. This is the solar system, and 
bejrond this there are other suns and other systems peo- 
pling the immensity of space, and countless orbs moving 
in the paths marked by the finger of the Almighty, and 
obedient to the fiat which said, <^ Thus far Hhalt thou go, 
and no further.** Regularity, uniformity, harmony and 
nndistnrbed order pervade the^e myriad worlds in all 
their movements. Who does not see that this order, 
regularity and harmony are the very sources of their 
safety and perpetuity ? This obe<lienee to the laws, im- 
pressed upon the worlds by the Creator, tends to their 
life and preserves them thi*ough the agen. Occasionally 
there may be a slight perturbation, and some of these 
worlds may be cause^l to deviate slightly from the line 
of their orbits by the atti*action of other planets, but 
beneath this there is a conservative law, and they move 
•B, and with infaUlblc ceitainty aoeoiu\)\\«^i V\iv\x ^r^'o^ii 
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in due season. God saw them at the first, and in the 
judgment of infinite wisdom pronounced them goody 
yea, very good, and the good that is in them has tended 
to life, and has preserved them. So long as they remain 
as they are, and move as they have moved, their perpe- 
tuity is certain, and the mere fact that God has made 
them subject to the laws of attraction and movement, is 
the proof that they are self-perpetuating, and in no 
danger of dissolution. But let us imagine now a dis- 
turbing force, negative or positive, and how soon would 
this goodly frame of things be changed ! Suspend the 
law of gravitation, so that there shall be no attraction 
toward the sun, and at once every planet would slip 
from its orbit and go off in a tangent, to wander law- 
less through the skies, to be dashed in pieces on other 
planets, or swallowed up in the vortex of other suns. 
Suspend or abrogate the centrifugal force, so that there 
shall be no tendency to fly off from the sun, and down 
would go every planet into the sun. Let this disorder 
become universal in all worlds, and what a wreck of 
matter and crush of worlds would come! But this state 
of things must of necessity be short. The evil would 
kill itself; the warring worlds would crush and shatter 
one another, and broken up into a chaotic mass, if there 
were left one law in the universe, all matter would 
arrange itself under that law, and order would come 
again with the infallibility of fate. The endless con- 
tinuance of the evil is simply impossible, for the reason 
that it would destroy itself So, then, it is true that, 
even in the material universe, good is immortal and 
self-perpetuating, and evil is suicidal or self-destructivei 
and doomed to die. 
Take another illustration; The earth hath need of 
/mnehine and rain^ and theae are BU$»v\i«^ Ao^ T^Vosd^ 
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Jawfh- Every morning the Bun rises and pursues hie 
Journey through the skies, giving light and heat to the 
earth. And when the surface of the ground becomes 
dry, the clouds come over the face of the sky, and pour 
down the refreshing rains to make the earth green and 
beautiful, and thus God giveth the " early and the lat- 
ter rain," so that our storehouses are filled with food, 
and our hearts with gladness. No one can doubt that 
these arrangements of Divine Providence are beneficent 
and good ; nor can it be questioned that these alterna- 
tions of sunshine and rain tend to life. Their mission 
is to perpetuate and not to destroy, and working in har- 
mony, there is no danger of their failui'e. They are the 
sources of safety and not of danger, and they may work 
through the ages without wearing out or coming to an 
•ad. But it is not so on the other hand. It sometimes 
happens, indeed, that there is a violent storm, a tern 
pett, or a tornado, but neither of them is self-])erpetua- 
ting. Such are the laws of nature that a tempest or 
tornado must of necessity be limited in extent and short 
in duration. They make war upon themselves, and 
must infallibly destroy themselves. Wo need not go 
into an explanation of the philosophy of the matter. 
It it enough to state the fact, known to all well-informed 
philosophers and accurate observers, that the extent and 
duration of a storm are measut*ed by its violence, the 
rule being, the greater the violenc*e the less the extent 
and duration. A gentle breeze may blow and small 
rain fall over a large territory for a week. A Ktrong 
gale and copious rain may prevail over a considerable 
tract of country for a day or two. But a genuine tor- 
nado, which sweeps all before it, and leav^a^ \\Q\}Kv\\\^^\^>^ 
deaoUtion behind it, can not exceed ^LTftW'iiy \\\^\^^>sv^^'« 
eadwre an hour. Crciierally »peak\i\sA^^'S ^\^Vfti^'"^»»a^ 
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half a mile in width, and their violence is spent ia leoB 
tJian ten minutes. The philosophy of it were easily ex- 
plained, but that would occupy too much space in these 
pages, and we give merely the statement of the fact, 
that the most violent and destructive storms are of 
small extent and brief duration, their very violence con- 
fining them, and working their destruction ; so that, 
like all evils, they are suicidal. The normal condition 
and undisturbed action of the elements tend to life, and 
to a perpetuation of the needful alternations of sunshine 
and rain ; but disturbing forces, in their effects^ react 
upon themselves, and work their own destruction. 
Sometimes, also, there is a dearth or famine ; but it is 
always confined to a small territory, and is of short du- 
ration. While it lasts, the old mother earth is, as it 
were, resting and recupei^tting her exhausted energies, 
so that she may bring forth more abundantly ; so thai 
the very famine furnishes the means and opportuni^ 
for its own destruction. Greedy men may tax the 
ground beyond its capacity, and rob the earth by taking 
everything off and putting nothing on ; but the inani- 
mate earth will resent the robbery and put an end to it 
by refusing to yield her increase. On the other hand, 
it is true that generous culture tends to life, and to per- 
petuate the fruitfulness of the earth. 

Another remarkable illustration of this law of pre- 
servation of good, through the destructive tendency of 
evil, may be found in Professor Espy's Philosophy of 
Bain, which we take to be as clearly demonstrable as 
the law of gravitation. It is briefly this, that rain is 
always produced by the ascent of heated air into the 
colder regions above, where the moisture it contains is 
condensed hy cold, and falls in dropB of water. It fol- 
Jowi^ then, that anj cause which aenda up tcoisi tiqwc \2^ 
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snrfiKse of the earth large quantities of heated air tends 
lo produce rain. Fire, when it breaks loose, is a most 
deslaructive element. But it can not rage long, for two 
reasons: the first is, that it consumes the substance on 
which it preys, and must sooner or later go out for want 
of fbel, and the more vehemently it rages the sooner it 
must go out from tiiis cause. And the second reason is, 
that it heats the air, and the heated air rises, because it 
becomes lighter than the surrounding air; and, thus, 
the fire sends up the material of which rain is made; 
and invokes the waters fVom above to come down and 
put it out. A great fire tends always to produce rain. 
It is not maintained that a great fire always produces 
rain, and in justice to the memory of a great and good 
man, now dead, it should be stated that Professor Espy 
never affirmed that much. But what he taught, and 
what IS true, beyond all question, is, that rain is pro- 
duced by the condensation of the vapor in heated air, 
which rises from the lower to the higher and colder 
regions. A great fire sends up this heated air, and thus 
tends to produce rain. But whether in a-given instance 
it shall actually produce it, depends upon other circum- 
stances not always present, and which need not now be 
explained. The fact is, great fires do sometimes produce 
rain and sometimes they do not, because the circum- 
stances under which they occur are not favorable to 
that result. Often it happens that the fires which sweep 
over the broad prairies of the West, are actually put out 
by the rain that they produce; but sometimes they burn 
until they go out for want of fuel. In either case they 
are self-destructive and do go out; so that they are of 
short duration. But it seems a TemaTVL^V\^ V\>aAX.T^>At$^ 
of the prtDciple that preserves tV\e gcKA «av\ ^^«!ct^t^ 
the evil, that the moat dangerous aix^ ^wowm*^"^ ^^^ 
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elements when it breaks loose, and rages with moat 
hement heat^ ghouid all the more send up the uiateri: 
from ^^hich, in Gad's great laboratory ^ the rains 
made; and thus tempt the waters to come down and pu] 
it out. Thus suicidal is evil in all itn formB. But thi 
Uro, ui^der control and subject to law, la a great goodJ 
and in that form it tends to Ufa. It warms the blood 
and moves the lunge. It mehs the ore, and causes it to 
be molded into forms of beauty and utility* It Bmllm 
with the ponderous hammer, causes the mighty engint^ 
to creak, fills the lungt* of the iron liorse, and sends bim 
iorth with the speed ot" th« wind; and, in bhort^ aug- 
ments power, and gives life, activity and energy to the 
industry of tlie world. This it is that tends to life, and 
in this the fire itself is not destructive but eonsei*vatirc. 
One more illustration must suilieo on this heed, Thfl 
human body is a maehine, curiously and wonderfully 
made. Its normal condition is that of health. The 
cxeroifie of nil it« powers and Ikculties in the right di- 
rection tends to lite, and the influence is eonserv^tivii. 
In Tact^ the preponderance is in favor ofhealth, and eaa© 
over sickness and pain, l*fobody imagines that thci*e ii 
any danger from a healthful condition of the body. 
Nobody fears that good health will make war upoa 
jt«elf and produce mckness or death. It tendeth to life; 
but when a disturbing force eomcfi in and breaks up the 
iawa of health, and nien become sick, then comes danger; 
and that condition of tilings can not continue long* Fe* 
ver can not always boil the blood, nor pain rend the 
nerves, because the tendency is destructive, and ^oon 
death, if nothing short of deaili,ii^ sure to kill tlio fevej 
and destroy tho pain; so that, in this form, the endless 
i^rpetalty of the evil is simply aud utt^^Yx Xmi^^^se^vW 
fid so it m that good lives and e\i\ dv^ssm. 
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In the moral and spiritual domain of God this prin- 
eiple obtains. It is customary for men in these days to 
•peak of the moral world as a scene of nproar and confh • 
sion, in which evil is predominant and triumphant, and to 
invest evil with a self-perpetuating power, which gives 
it immortality. Hence, prophets of evil are many, who 
proclaim in the name of the Lord, as they say, that the 
moral world is waxing worse and worse; the evil is 
progressing and prevailing, and the little good there is 
left is fast dying out; and they fear that it will die out 
entirely, and are certain that evil is at least co-eternal, 
if not more than co-extensive with good. We have no 
fUth in this somber view of things, and, therefore, we 
propose to show that the triumph of moral good over 
tU evil rests upon no temporary expedient or isolated 
facts, but upon broad and universal principle, that good 
tendeth to life, and is immortal ; while evil is tending to 
death and is self-destructive, and must die, if by no 
other means, yet full surely by its own hand. 

If we go into a family where the parents love the chil- 
dren, and children love the parents and one another, and 
where, in fact, the law of love is observed in all the inter- 
course of one with another, we do not see anything there 
that indicates decay to that family. Let them love on 
«nd practice their love; let harmony, and truth, and 
lindness prevail more and more, and the more stable 
"will be the foundations of that house, and the greater 
"Will be the assurance of perpetuity and life. But let 
«vil approach, and the law of hatred come in and nsnri» 
the place of the law of love. Let strife and contention 
take the place of harmony and peace. Let the husban<l 
eease to love the wife, and the wife the husband, und the 
children hate the parents and one another. It nocdn 
not a prophet, or the son of a ptoYA\oi^\tt ^TVi^\v:\ ^'•X 
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B thiB 8tat€ of thing]^ eaii nut la^t long, or tlini the duwn- 
Br&H of thut family m ut liumt^ tind the strife mu^t euc^M 
H if in no other wuy, yet an rely in rending the family i^| 
■ifragmenta, und Bcjittering its memberti abi^ud> And ho 
■till community at iai-ge. Let the law of lovo Ijc observet 
■iXot HghteousnesB, ti*uth and justice prevail lu all tlj 
Brintorcoui*?e of man with man. Let the cuunting-roo| 
mind the warehouse, and the worktihop bo temples 
Bftruth, and iet honesty and integrity enter into all the 
Bmiurt« of business and halls of lef^i^lation, and how firm 
Bji Ibnndation will thaa be laid for long -uon tinned p] 
Bperity and peaee! All thei^e do tend to life. 3l 
^Teverise the picture, and see if moral evils can thus pi 
petuate themjiolvea. It ia said that vice it* eontagio 
and haft power to reproduce itself; but that is true only 
■ in a limited extent. Intemperance, for instance, may 
Biproduce intemperance, but the proselyttis made are not 
All Boldierg in the army of intemperance; but when 
multiplied greatly they make war upon the cause they 
espouse, so that the loathsome drunkard in the gutter 
^become« an eloquent advocate of temperance, and speaks 
wwith a warning voice to every passer by to avoid the 
■panse of such degradation and ruin. Keduce it to uni- 
vei-nal practice, so tliat every man, woman and child 
ehall become a drunkard^ and the burden will be so 
great that it can not be borne^ and the people would be 
absolutely compelled to be sober or die. So, then, i 
temperance is weakened rather than strengthened, whei 
reduced to universal practice, So, also, theft may pre; 
vail, and to some extent reproduce itself* But evoi 
thief is not a soldier battling for theft. When it extendi 
so that thit^f preys upon thief, the sin begins to make 
w^r upon itaelt] and to redate it to vinvvevftal practice, 
frould insure its overthrow. Supi^oae ^^^"^ mtvvk mVNx* 
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United States were to tnm thief and robber. No man 
can Bleep in his house without being in imminent peril 
of having it br(^en and pillaged; and none can walk 
abroad without being assailed and robbed. Theft and 
robbery prowl at every corner, and none are safe for a 
moment How long would that state of things con- 
tinue? Not one year. The evil would be felt to be so 
enormous that it could not be endured; and the mere 
instinct of self-preservation would compel the people to 
band together and rise in the majesty of their power to 
put down the accursed thing that presseil upon them, 
well nigh to the crushing out of all their life. So indis- 
pensable are truth and honesty to human society, that 
thieves and robbers are absolutely compelled to practice 
them with one another. They can not live without them. 
But if righteousness reproduces itself, its cause is thereby 
fvtrengthened. If we make an honest man we make a 
friend of honesty, and he will do us good, and the more 
• we make the better it is for us. But if we make a thief 
we make an enemy, and he will rob us; and, then, we 
shall curse robbery. And when it turns out that some 
one robs him, he, too, will curse robbery; and by and 
by the two will join hands and try to put a stop to rob- 
ber}'. And thus it appears that the evil we seek to 
propagate makes war upon itself, and reduced, to uni- 
versal practice, must infallibly destroy itself. Hence, 
again, the endless perpetuity of evil is simply impossi- 
ble. Conjure up a hell, in the future world, as bad as 
can be imagined, where all the powers of evil shall have 
full scope, and it must be a short-lived affair, for it 
would annihilate itself if left to itself, for evil tendeth 
to death. But good is immortal; its tendency U Ia V^£^^ 
and it shall live forever. 
See, then, how firm a fouuAutvoii o^ \vo\fe\%V«^ ^»^^ 
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for the final triumph of good over all that beai^ M 
I'orm of <avil, in the fact that, by the enactment of the 
Creator, the tendency of the one is to live and of th(i 
other lo die^ and that consummation shall surely ba 
reached. God himself ia good, and the Ibted j>Hncipb 
of His g^overnment is to do good and perpetuate good, 
Hi n may abound for a season. The powers of evil may 
muster all their forces, and gather up all their strengtli 
i'iw the battle against the good and the true- It may 
conquer tor the time being, and "whelm nations in 
bh>od and wnip cities in fire/* and deluge the earth in 
crimes of a crimson dye. But the?^e are phases that ap«A 
pear upon the surface of things- High above them all-^ 
sits the ever-blegised God of goodness, upon Hia throat 
of thrones; and deep down below the surface of the 
agitated waters rang the eternal law of His enactmenti^ 
proclaiming the destiny of good to live and of evil ufl 
die; the one immortal, the other doomed to destruction. 
Then let the battle rage, and in the midst of its liereest 
strife^ we may possess onr souls in patience^ for the gooi 
can not diej bnt life immortal shall rise from the ruini 
of death, and God. the only good, shall be all in alL 
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THE tlNlVERSAXISM OF THE OLD TESTAMEXT* 

The Apostle Peter ebaracterl^eB the doctrine of the 
*' Best i tut ion of all Tbin^.n'' aa tijiit which '* God had apo- 
ken by the mouth of all Hia holy prophetJi Binee the 
world be^un." The New Testament wtis not theu writ- 
t^en, and the ullusion is doubtless to the old propheta 
and sa^es whose teaehinorfl are recorded in the Old Tea- 
lament. The present chapter is, therefore, devoted to a 
I consideration of the LTniversalJem of the ancient acrip- 
tureB, Let it be understood, in the outset, that we have 
but little con tldenee in the prevailing method of proving 
doctrines by mere textual expositions of certain pas- 
I sages. The doctrinef^ of the Bible are taught rather in 
' ^reat prineipies than in the mere formula of words, and 
we are always suspicious of any doctrine that can only 
be made out by a mere confitruction of terms and phraser, 
On that basis the controversy can never he ended. Only 
when we fall back on first or general principles can we 
find a solid landmark by which we can stand. Take, 
tor example, the iloctrine of endless puniahment. There 
IB no principle upon which that doctrine can be justified, 
except it be the principle of retaiiation, or evil for evil. 
That principle does not belong to the Divine govern- 
^^ment* and therefore the doctrine can not bo justitied on 
^klUat basis. What, then, ia the reeort of its advocateii? 
^KSimply to a t^ew, a very few words and phrases. ^' These 
^V aba 11 f^o away into everlaslu\|;f '^^luVaXviW^xiXr ^V*;:^'^ 
ItAt blaspheme against tVve Holj ^iVo^f ^^^ ^^ "^^^^ 
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K- dangur of eternal damnation/' TheBe two p&ssagtiifl 
H and a few otliei-s, constitute to-dfty the foundHtion ofl 
H the doctrine of endlesB misery^ and the argument resla 
V upon the mere ibrce of that word everlasting^, vchh-h 
^ happens, once in all the Bible, to be used in connettbn 
•^ith the word punishment, 

H It avails not to show, as has been done by XTnlvcrsal* 
H l«ts from the time of Clemens Alexandrinus, in the third 
Bt!entury> to the present d ay , that the word in used all 
^along In the Beriptures in a Limited sense, and applie^H 
Vto thmp^R that do end, and^ therefore, the fact that it ^| 
■applied to punishment does not prove it to be endlesH. 
Bit is of no use, the opponent wiH piunge into the Greek, 
vand tell us that the same word is applied to the lile of 
Vthe righteous, and on the mere foree of that one woril 
^nritl continue to denounce end less wo© upon hig fellows, 
Bjust as if the Father of all mercies and the God of all 
^Mfoodnesft will forsake the fixed and immutable prinel- 
B^les of His government, and become the endless aad 
^KnerciJess tormentor of His own creatnres; and thi 
earth-desolatingj heaven -depopulating and hell-peri>et 
uating fact can be legitimately proved by a eriticisn 
upon a single Greek word I Men may Q^^h and curv^ 
and istrain words and phrases, and use the shiirp 
knife of criticism, guided by a mlcrowcope that reveali 
the smallest iraaginable fiber of Greek roots and He* 
brew paradyms, until the crack of doom, and the con- 
troversy can never thus be ended* But, all this time, 
there stands the eternal principle, that God is g04>d and 
punishes men in love, as a father his children, that h^ 
may do them good j and in the light of that clearlj^ 
revealed principle, the doctrine of endlcBS hell torments' 
emn not stnnd an hour, and mere \&o\tvtftd \f otdft are bu^ 
cobwebs. But this *^ strife about ^oie<i*'' ^at\ ^tcSs^^tq 
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the controversy, if kept up with principles out of sight, 
and that is about the only good that it can do. 

It is conceded that the doctrine of the final <^ restitu- 
tion of all things '' is not announced in the Old Testa- 
ment in the same terms, nor with the same clearness 
that it is in the New, and if any man thinks that he can 
^in any advantage from that concession, he should be re- 
minded that the orthodox commentators themselves con- 
<ied6 that the doctrine of endless punishment is not 
taught in the Old Testament at all. The truth is, neither 
HoMs nor the prophets knew or pretended to know any* 
thing about the state or condition of the dead, except 
this, that they went to^^ sheoly'* which to human vision 
was utterly unseen and unknown. But they did know 
and teach those great principles of the Divine govern- 
ment from which the ^^ restitution of all things " is the 
only legitimate result. That God was good, and sought 
to do good ; that His goodness was everlasting, and His 
mercy endured forever, while His wrath was but for a 
moment; that He pitied those that he punished, even as 
a fi&tlier pitieth his children ; that He practiced in all 
His ways the principles of justice and equity, and 
reigned supreme over all. These things they taught. 
We need not make quotations, for every man who has 
read the Bible knows that these great principles pervade 
the teachings of all God's prophets since the world be- 
gan ; and we claim that the &ct of the Divine goodness, 
and mercy, and justice is the proof of the ^^ restitution 
of all things," because the tendency of these attributes 
is conservative, and they work to restore, and not to 
destroy. And although it is true that the old prophets 
did not know, or announce in direct terms, the state or 
condition of the dead, or plainly indicate the particulars 
of destiny ; yet they did look forward v{\W\ y^^ \.^ >^% 
5 
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comin^^ of oce wlio should pour litrlit upon t!ii* <liirk- 
iivww of ^' sheol,'' au<l ix^vail the truth of iieHtiu\% aud 
uone of them &eem to saspect for a moment that it eouhi 
be anything «l«u but grund tiuil glorious. It ih* ehio% 
iti eou fleet ion with this^ Meji^ongt^n wlioni they raUr<l 
the Me>iHiah, who would come to r<*Ptore, «nd not to de- 
Htroy, that they spoke of the '' times of the r««tiliithm of 
nil things.'* 

We now pro feed to the juwtitieution of the fnet^ that 
this docttriue of restitotion is taught in the Old Testa- 
ment, Begin with Moses in tlie (kuiesis, and we find 
tlio promise reeordcMl fui tlie ihreshohl <)f man's career 
upon the earth. ^-1 will put enmity between thee and 
the woman, and bet%veen thyseeil and her seed; it shall 
bruise thy head, and thrui sluilt bruise his heel." We do 
uotintemi to be guilty of the folly we have eondomned, 
instrainin^ words and ph rases . T 1 1 e books a r e ge n er ■ 
ally agreed, that the seed of tlje woman, to which ftHu- 
sion is here made, is Christ, and the indication is^ that 
He will ernsh the head of the sei'pent^ who is none oth^ 
than Satan, the great progenitor of evil The head of 
the &*erpeut is the vital |vart. and to bruise, rather erueh, 
the head of the serf>eot, is to destroy him. But the heel 
ui man is not the seat of his life, and a bruise upon th^'^ 
heel ts but a t^uuporary evil, and the do<^trine ia, that 
while Satan might injure OhriRt and cause Him to siiftef 
slightly f(jr a season, yet ultimately OhHst should tri-^ 
umph and uttt^ly destroy Satan. This is what Ortho-^ 
rloxy itself dedncef? from this tc^R'hing of Mosea. We ~ 

Ilhiuk the eonsti-uction of the passage thus is somewhat J 
1^ trained. Itather the seed of the woman is simply herfl 
posterity, which, of eoui-se, includes the whole human fl 
i-Mce. The /serpent M^as no sn\>eTv\at\\Tii\ tkvU lu dts-fl 
ifum\ hnt /> uHti\ an an etT-\b\em oy ^<^TW^uv¥tc&\\«^l^l «A 
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e\il; and without criticifting words or Btraining lan- 
icuage^ we may aee revealed here, on the first manifesta- 
tion of evil, the gi*oat principle that the good is an 
overmatch for it. Man's heel may be bruised by it, and 
for a season he may suffer from it; but it is not fatal. 
But the head of the serpent shall be crushed. The evil 
is not eternal; but it is doomed to die. And then shall 
oome the "times of the restitution of all things/' when 
the good shall have triumphed over the evil, and restored 
to the condition that he occupied before the evil entered; 
man, even the entire race, that proceeded from the wo- 
man shall be holy and happy forever. It is not pre- 
tended that this restitution is here announced in as 
many words, but the great principle of the supremacy 
of good and the destruction of all evil is involved in all 
the words used, and the imagery employed ; and, hence, 
the "restitution of all things," is even more unmistaka- 
bly taught than it could be taught by the mere force of 
words, which, at best, often change their meaning. If 
Moses had used the phrase "restitution of ail things," 
he would have weakened rather than strengthened his 
position ; for men would have quibbled about the mean- 
ing of it, just as they now do about its import when 
used by Peter. But personify evil on the one hand, and 
call it the serpent, and place humanit}' on the other, and 
call it the seed of the woman; and then let the battle 
begin, and end in the crushing of the head of serpeaU 
while the heel only of man is bruised, and the truth of 
the victory of the one and the destruction of the other 
is plain to the mere child through all ages. Thus, then, 
we find the "times of the restitution" indicated on the 
moment that evil was first manifested upon the earth. 

To Abraham God revealed himself, and said: "By 
nyaelf have 1 sworn, saith the liOTd^ Vot \>q«&^>^%i^ ^^gku^x 
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hast done this and hiiwt not witldicdd thy tion, ihmi 
only Bon; that m hleBsing I will blows thoCj and in mulJ 
ti plying I will mnltiply thy seed as th«^ stars in heaveuJ 
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iliore ; and th 
seed 8haU p^iBf^ews the gateH of his enemies, and in th^ 
seed shall all the nations of the earth be bles»ett.'* Tak- 
iiig tliift promise to AbrahHin an we find it, and hr it 
tunst have been iindt?rHtood, even by those who knew 
nothing of Christianity, it is pervaded with tbe eiim« 
principle to which we have alluded, and points signifi 
eantly to the times of the '" rci^Tittition of all thing«/^ 
The prominent and unmistakable idea is tliat of a eon 
flict between the ever- increasing sieed of the Patriarch 
and his enetnies^ and thist is a temporary eonfiict, the re- , 
salt of wbieh is the triunaph of tbe former^ even to the^ 
possession of the very gates of tbe strongholds of the*^ 
lattery and the tinal issue is blessedness to all the na- 
tions of tbe ear til. This promise to Abraham is, in the 
New Testament, identiHed witb tbe Gospel, and even 
enlled the Clospel itself; and tlie blessings here promised 
to all nations, and families, and kindred of the earthy 
includes all the good that comes fi"om the triumph of 
C%nst oyer all, and tbe subjngation of all thinga to 
Himself, and of Himself to God, nntil *<Trod ehall be alls 
in alt/' m 

But we choose rather to deal with general principles 
than with partienlar eonstrnotions; and we insist that 
til is promise to Abnibam bears u]ion the face of it, and 
conveys to the mind of the superficial observer tbe idea 
of the complete trinniph of the seed of Abraham over^ 
all enemies; and the coming era of blessedness for allfl 
the nations of the earth, and that, hence, there is in it 
/?!? indjcjition oi' the ** times of the reatitution of all 
Jt wero inipo8rtili\e to erovj4 \\ilo ^ fe\t!i^% 
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chapter all or even a tithe of the passages fi\>m the 
prophets of old, where this doctrine is reeogniEed, and 
this principle most plainly announced. When David 
repeats over and over again, that the "mercy of the 
Lord enduroth forever, and His wrath is but for a mo- 
ment," and Solomon says, "weeping may endure for 
a night, but joy cometh in the morning," they do but 
utter what is the concurrent testimony of all the proph*- 
cts, that the reign of evil is short, that the good must 
and will triumph at last, and that, hence, the restitution 
of all things must come. 

We give only a few more instances in which this prin- 
ciple is clearly set forth. In Isaiah xlv: 28, we read as 
follows: "Look unto me, and be ye saved, all the ends 
of the earth ; for I am Grod, and there is none else. I 
have sworn by myself, the word is gone out of my mouth 
in righteousness and shall not return, that unto me every 
knee shall bow, and every tongue shall swear, surely 
shall say, in the Lord hi^ve I righteousness and strength." 
To say nothing of the remarkable strength and force of 
the words and phrases here employed, nor to insist on 
the rigid exposition of terms, it is evident that if the 
passage means anything, it carries upon the face of it 
the principle of the supremacy of God over all forms 
of evil, and announces the truth, confirmed by the oath 
of Him that can not lie, that He will destroy all evil, 
reduce all rebellion and sin, and establish and confirm 
the reign of universal righteousness and peace. "Every 
knee shall bow to Him, and every tongue shall oonfess 
that in Him they have righteousness and strength;** 
and thus the restitution of all things shall be complete. 

It has been said above that the prophets dvd vv^Stzofs^ 
or profess to know or teac\\> \he i^^fuje.! %\»\a^x ^v>w^n>^^^ 
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of the dead, and that, hence, they did nat and eoiild aot 
announce the parti uularB o^' iiuu IS tirnil destiny. J^ev- 
erthoieasj thoy did announce priucipiofi that involved 
the triumph of ^ood over evil, and c-arried tliuse priiid' 
pleB out no tar aa to announc-e the general truth- — that 
Bin should he £uishod^ tmnsgna^sion should end, and the 
reign of ri^diteousness should be univLTsal. It is also 
true that, although the prophetic did nut pretend to 
teach what vvaa or what ehouhf be the state or eondition 
of i^un arte I* death, so tiar as any particulars are con- 
cerned, and although *'^At'o^/'or the state of the dead.wafi 
to them a dark and inscrutible niysterj^ yet they did J 
believe and tench that there was one eoming, in \vhum| 
the spirit of wi^oin should dwells and who should re 
move the vail and reveal to a wondering world the des- 
tiny that awaits them on the other side the Jordan of 
death. What kind of a message they expected from 
him, what was the nature and eharacter of the destiny 
they thought he would announce, and what a vision of^ 
glory they anticipated to dawn upon the world, whenfl 
the truth of destiny* Bhotihl he revealed, w^e may infer 
from the testimony of Iftaiah, eh. xxv: (1, 7,8: ^' And in 
this mountain shall the Lord of Hosts make nnto all 
people a feast of fut things, a feast of wines on the 
lees, of fat things full of marrow, of wines on the lees 
well reiined. And He will desti-oy in thin mountain the 
covering caKt over ail people, and tlie vail that is spread 1 
over all nations. Ife will t^wnllow up deatli hi victorrj 
and the Lord God will wipe away tears from off alt 
faces/* We do not now press thif* passftj^e n^to the mri 
vice, as contairting a positive annoancement of thefinaf 
destiny of man. or of bis 8tate and c ondition in the t\j- 
tara world ; nor do we say a\ig\\l oi t\\<?, ^^ewWasr ^qpeq 
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-of the language. Let it be admitted that the "all peo- 
ple ** here means somewhat loss than the whole raee, 
mnd that the passage is not a direct and positive an- 
nouncement of destiny ; but it is more and better than 
a mere form of words setting forth destiny. And why? 
Simply because it reveals a principle that pervaded all 
the thoughts and feelings of the prophets, and indicates 
their fixed habits of thought in the premises. 

Here ai*e the facts in the case. Fi*om the beginning, 
death had been in the world. All men had bowed alike 
before him. '- Man dieth, yea, he gi.veth up the ghost, 
and where is he?" That was the question which 
pressed upon the ages. That question Moses and the 
prophets could not answer, except in saying the dead 
were in " sheoiy And what was " sheol f " It was an un- 
known and unseen underworld that no human eye 
could penetrate. Its scenes were all concealed, and over 
the faces of all nations and people there was a vail so 
thick that they could not penetrate the regions of the 
dead, or know the destiny of the loved and the lost. 
But Isaiah, in common with all the prophets, looked for- 
ward to one who was to come and remove that vail and 
destroy the face of that covering, thus pouring light 
into the darkness of ^ sheol,^^ and enabling them to look 
into the mystery of death, and behold the destiny that 
was beyond. And what sort of a vision did they ex- 
pect thus to break on the eyes of the world ? That vail 
being removed, what did they expect to see ? A di vide<t 
world? A sundered race, one-half of them rejoicing in 
heaven, and the other half wailing in the agonies of an 
endless hell? Notliing like it. But when that vail 
riiould be removed, the prr»phet expected such a vision 
ef glory to break in upon the world that the mere pros- 
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pect of it should be ^^to all people a feast of fat tUitigs 

I full of marrow, of wines on the lees well refined/' The 

opening of that vision by the removal of the A*ail that 

intervened between man and destiny, shonld swallow up 

death in Yictory, remo\^e his sling, and take the fear of, 

I him all away ; and by it the teai^e that had fallen ov^ 

the possible destiny of the loved and the h)8L, should arf 

be wiped away. And so this feast of fat things full of 

marrow, this victory over death, this wiping away t] 

tears from all faces, this joy npon the earth, unspeakj 

* bio and full of glory, is not destiny. It ia only the ai 

I tepast of destiny. It is the mere efl^t of the reln^ 

; of the vail, and the vision of destiny j and the destin 

I itself is as innch better than this m fruition is better 

than hope. 

If the vision of a world of bliss and a world of w( 
a scattered and broken race hopeleesly divided in d^ 
I tiny — the one part rejoicing in heaven, and the other 
part sinking forever deeper and deeper in hell, and thai 
without hope of relief or end to th^jir torments— if 
vision like this can answer the conditions, make un* 
all people a feast of fat things, swailow up death in vi 
tory, and wipe away the tears from the eyes of huma! 
Jty^ then it may be that such was the vision that Isaiah' 
I expected to burst npon the world when Messiah should 
[ remove the veil, and reveal the state of the dead, ana 
\ In that case he did not testify of the times of the *^res* 
titntion of all things.'* But tf it may be presumed that 
there is a heart in man, and that there are sympathies 
that make the interests of one the interests of all, m 
that a blessed hope for all that live is necessarj- to fnU 
, ness of joy, and the victory of death, and the ceseatid 
of sorrow and crying, then is the vision of destiny ii 
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the fViture world a glorious vision , and then did the 
prophet testify of the '^ times of the restitution of all 
things." 

The brief outline that has been given, imperfect as it 
is, will go far to show that the apostle was perfectly 
right when he said that this doctrine of ^< the restitution 
had been spoken by all God*s holy prophets since the 
world began." 



CHAPTER VII. 



THE D SlVERgALlSM OF THE NEW TESTASTINT* 

In the Old TeistHiiieiit, Fnivei'salbtii i>i taught rather 
in the recognition of the grt^at principlefii of which it tfi 
the legitimate result, thitn iii dogmutic ibrma ai>d 

J p h ran L^^ . T" h e K e w T et* ta i n o 1 1 1 b iii hi s u p o n 1 1 1 o f*} u ml a- 

ftion of Moaesatnl the proj>hetrt. ampliiies thoH« print'i- 
ple8, and more definitely annouiieet? the conclusions ta 

^ivhich tiiey lead. 

The paternity of Gfod m the prominent feature of tht 
TO&peh There is uo ueeeBsity of referring to a midti- 

' tude of piisf^agei* in proof of tlie tu ct tliat the New Tt-s- 
t'A m e n t e V e r^* w h ere ]> r o u hi h n e (.lod a s a Fa t h or , and U is 
gfn'ernment as paternaL Tliat mufh all admit, an^f 
none hesitate to teach their children to pray, eayln^^ 
** Our Father who art in heaven." It m true that mm^ 
of the writers of the Old Tes^tanient, in their beat mood^i 
gave utterance to the idea of the I)ivine paternity, bu 
the pervading idea of God and Ilia goverinncnt, a| 

^along through these Bcriptnrea is, that of a liuler ani 

► King, powerful, wise and good, it may be, but neverthe- 
less a atern and august Monarch, more to be feared than 
loved, and f?uch the awe of llini that the only title w- 
garded as really descriptive of llim. was the ineftabie 
name, Jehovah, which no devout Jew ventured to pmjH 
uounce. Ev^en into this day, in the reading of th^' 
Scriptures in the Jewish Bynagogues, that name is not 
henrtl but u^ often n» it occurs j they vead ^' Adonoi.^' 

nio^d of Jehovah. 
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I Bnt the moment we come to the New Testament the 

Intfi te of 1 1 J e ta ftit^ is c r j t i r-e 1 y c h m n ^e d . T f i e maj esty o f 
tliti Great King Bittiuf^ in the distance, iinappmaehabio 
by niEin, nntl whi>*?t* awful name none may %*entnre to 
Titter, is ail laid aside, and the Savior i^pt-akj^ of Him 
I habitually as the Father, and bids the hninble&t aud the 
^^highest alike to go to Him in tlie simplicity and the 
^pconfidence of children, and %u\% *^Our Fatber who ai-t 
I in heaven." If, therefore, Gi^d be a Father, His gov- 
1 ernment \% parental, and Hig dealings with men are 
I marked with a Father's love. Thij* i« no s^trainud t-on- 
struction of worde, for this great doctrine of the father- 
hood of God meets us every whej-e as a promintnt fea- 
^^ture of the Gospel, and pervades it from tlio beginning 
^Btio the end. ^Nobody doubts, or can doubt^ that it is 
^Hla tight in the IS"ew Testament. Nrm% we ohtim that 
^funivei^sal bleeeedness, tinal holinei^w and happ3neiii« for 
all the raoe. is the only legitimate or logieul eon elusion 
I from the premises. Onee admit that God ia a Father, 
and Hie government parentah and vre thnn strike out 
from that government everything like vindictivunes?^ or 
re ta 1 i a t i on . We make p u n i s h me 1 1 1 eor re e t \ v e o r li ise i - 
I plinary, and, of course^ effeotmilly deny that it ean be 
cnd!eHft, and army every attribute of God on the side 
of goodness, and engage them a)l in the work of i\e^ 
Btroying sin and misery^ and e§tablishing th« reign of 
holiness and happiness, A father may, in<lecd, subjeet 
^^his children to privationa and sufferingei for a st^isoo, 
^■R>r their good, and he may punish them temporarily 
^^hat he may do them good. Bnt m> fatlier worthy t>f 
the name, pun i shew hif* children to be revcniged upon 
Them* nor yet for the mere sake of puninhing them; 
nor Wilt nay ththor permU hm e\\Mv^>\\ \:»^ w\ \v^\'^ 'fe>\'^^^ 
etermiHv, if he can (ir^-Teiii \i \ mv\i:\\\e^^ ^'^^'^^ ^m^Xx^ssc?- 
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^ enly Father do these things, A father loves hb ehil- 
Bfldren, al! of them, lie seeks to do them good, and only 
ftgood, and to the extent of h'm ability he will labor to 
■ promote their good and secure it. This is Iha plain, 
^pnictical, common- sense view of the matter. How eon* 
fclidinglj do children look up to their parents and leiui 
wipon them, and trunt them, and hope tor all good fi*em 
RltJiem! Consider how wide» how all-pen^ading and inv 
Rportant is this parental principle. What a multitnde 
'■of homes there are of which this is the bond J Hew 
many parents there are this day, and every day, ycorn^ 
fcing with inexpressible tenderness over their children. 
Rtoiling for them, wrestling with adversity, and wearinj 
Klheir lives out for their sakea ! And what an army 
ehildren there are who, ae tht? night comes on, lay thenT 
down ill the darkness and sweetly sleep, secuj^e in th^ 
contidence that a mothers sleepless vigihuiee watoh^ 
over themj and that no evil can betUll them wliil© tti^ 
father is nearl Earth has nothing more beautiful thaa 
this, nor is there m the human mce a principle so wide, 
so beneficent, or so ladened with good lor man. 

It is, therefore, no light or trivial attair, no meaning- 
less fact, that this principle is carried over into the do- 
main of religion, so that there Gotl is proclaimed as i^^ 
Father, and invested w^ith all the attributoa of pater^f 
nity. But that single tact is big with tremendous im- 
port* If, indeedj it be true that God is our Father, He 
loves His children ; and if He loves them to-day, th« 
time will never come when He will cease to love them, 
and, loving them, He will do them good, and though Ha 
may chasten them sore, it will be for good ; and thtw 
the end of suffering and the final blessed ncsB of therac 
1^ JnvoJved in, and flows from, tlv« fatt that God is oa 
Father. To the right-mmdcd man, tWv^ \% Tii;^ ^\ 
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lity more tr'ans|mreiit tbiin that wlik*li presumes the infi- 
Imita Father will h bund on any of Hia creatures to hope- 
lless and elernal sin and aufforing. 

I It has been stated that the doetnne of universal sal- 
Ivatioii ia more distinctly and plainly announced in the 
wew tfian in the Otd Te&tament, and we eall tbe read- 
ler's attention to some of these more positive announce* 
knents. 

I 1, We are certified directly that this result has in Its 
faTor tbe pleasure, the will and the purpose of God. 
Tije teachings of Christ bimftelf are clear and explicit. 
P*The Father loveth the Son and hath given all things 
into His bands.-' Here is tbe starting point. All 
power in l»eaven and earth was given to Christ, and the 
Iministnitinn of the moral government of men waa 
'^coinmitted to Him as its executor. What next? *' All 
that tiie Father givetb me shall come to me, and him 
^Bkthat eometb 1 will in no wise cast out. For I came 
^■down fVom heaven, not to do my own will^ hut the wiJl 
^■Df Him that sent me. And this is tbe Father's will 
^" whielj sent me, that of all which He hath given me I 
^^shotild loRo nothing, but sbould raise it up again at the 
Htftst day/' John vi : 37-*39. 

p We offer no criticism on this language to make it 

I mean more or less than appears upon tbe face of it. We 

only direct attention to the points presented. 1, God is 

L presented in the character of a Father. It is the 

P Father that sent me* 2. Tbe Father has given to 

r Christ all tbings, hecause He loved Him. 8. Christ 

' came to do the wnll of tbe Father, 4. Tliat will of the 

Father is* that He should safely keep and lose notiiing 

of all that He had given unto the Son, Ko straining 

I of language, or errticiems upou ^ot^% we^ ^n^k^^sssx:^ >^ 

mMke thin tmcUlng plain and \mm\^lixV\\N^vt^ ^v^*;^^'*- **^^^ 
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k'Will of Gml is i>ot the destruction or the loss of a oy, bat 
]t\\e m\\mt\on of evorj human sou!. 

Takt.', a/Jtaiii, the U*acliings uf Puul. ** For i\m h 
l|rcKi(l and aeet^ptable in the Ri^ht of God, our Suvior, 
1 wht» will have all men uj be saved, and to come unUi thti 
iliiiowled!<e of the truth. For th^^re i& one God and one , 
|Medjator between God and men ; tlie man Clirii^t Je^iui, 
p\ ho £<ave Himself a ranmjin (brail, to be teRtitied iu 
Id ue time. W hereunto I am ordained a prea^iber aiul 
l-fin apoiitle, n tcacfier of the Gentiles in faith and verity. 
fipcak the truth in Christ, and lie not/' 1 Tim. ii : :^7, 
Three thiup* are worthy of note as beini( plain and 
easily nnderi^lood from tbiK quotation. L The M'ill ol* 
^God is that all men shall be saved, 2, Tbie truth is 
E>anded upon the fact that tliure is one (rod and om 
IM e< 1 1 a t or, m' h o ^a v e J-fi m h e If thrall men, w 1 1 i e h He 
j- would ut>t have done if it Imd not been God's will tf» , 

ave them. H. This doctrine^ instead of being a met^ 

j}lTa*^ment or incident in the Gospel Bv«tem. whh in Jatt 

rt h e f^ r e a 1 1 r u t h w h e r e u n t o Pa u I \va v«^ oi*d a i 1 1 e d a pi^ea e h i*r 

iud an apostle j and les^t any one might doubt this lai«t 

statement, of bie being ordaiuod to this end, he adds: 

'' I speak the truth in Clirint. and lie not/' We turn a dml' 

iar to the long and laliored eriticifsms that creeii-makei-s 

[lave offered in an attempt to make it appear that there iwa 

'will of desire*' and a '* -will of purpose/' and thattlie will 

tif itod that all men tihall be saved is no more than the 

^' will of desire/' indicating mei^ely that God would like t^_ 

have it so, but by no means that He purposes it gh«i^| 

be 60, All this is sheer quibbling. What the apostle 

says is, that God will have it so, and our translation it 

po more posfttv© than the originah The best comment 

we van give upon ihm passage, as decisive of the idea 

attached to the will of God, \% \xk l\ie. \a.\\igatk^^a ^^^g* 
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c^poetle himself: ^^He hath abounded unto U8 in all- 

^^wiftdom and prudence, having made known unto us the 

^rmiyBtery of HIb will, accoi*ding to His good pleasure; 

T^hich He hath purposed in Himself, that in the dispeii- 

Ation of the fullness of times He might gather together 

M m one all thingH in Christ, both which are in heaven 

«&iid which are on earth, even in Him ; in whom we also 

^a.ave an inlieritanee, being predestinated according to 

'^lie purpose of Him who maketh all things after the 

^.-onnsel of His own will." We oifer no criticisms, but 

^*aili the readers attention to the statement as it is. 1. 

rB7he thing to be accomplished is not the destruction or 

»« hindering of the nnivei*se, but it is the gathering of all 

t:liingH t4>gother, embracing those in heaven and those 

«~»ii the earth. 2. (rod has made known His will to do 

^liis. 8. That will is no mere desire to have it so, but 

■ ^ accords with His "good pleasure" which he hath 

Y^urposed in Himself. 4. (to<1 worketh all things after 

the counsel of His own will. The doc^trine of the sal- 

A^ation of all men in Christ Jesus, has, therefore, in its 

fiivor the good pleasure, the will and purpose of God; 

n'nd by all the authority we have for believing that 

God's pleasure will be done, that His settled and eternal 

purpose will stand, or His supreme will be accomplished ; 

by all that authority we are authorized to believe and 

hold fhst that do<!trine. 

2. There is another class of passages in which this 
doctrine is taught, and we must deal with classes rather 
than with mere isolated passages. It is a class in which 
the good and evil are set fbrth antithetically, or in con- 
trast, thus being, as it were, laid over against each other 
in a balance, and the preponderance of the good always 
A8serte<l. Of this class the following are specimens: 
^Bat where sin abounded grace did much civ<^>v^ \xV^>dcsk\^ 
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that as sin hath reigned unto death, oven bo migl^^ 
grace reign through righteousness unto eternal life h^ 
Jesas Christ our Lord. Bom. v : 20, 21. Here we hav" ^ 
the admission, on the one side, that ^< sin abounded, ^' 
and over against it is laid the truth that ^^ grace di ^^ 
much more abound." Then, again, we have the reig^c^ 
of sin, and that reign bounded by death, and never go» ' 
ing beyond it, on one side, and on the other^ grac^^ 
reigning through righteousness unto eternal life. Ther^^ 
are a large number of passages of this sort, and we caik^ 
only give a few. 

^^£ut not as the offense so is the iV*ee gift. For if 
through the offense of one many be dead, much more 
the grace of God and the gift by grace, which is by one 
man, Jesus Christ, hath abounded unto many. And 
not as it was by one that sinned, so is the gift, for the 
judgment was by one unto condemnation; but the free 
gift is of many offenses unto justification. For, if by 
one man's offense, death reigned by one, much more 
they which receive abundance of grace and of the gift 
of righteousness, shall reign in life by one, Jesus Christ. 
Therefore, as by the offense of one, judgment came upon 
all men to condemnation ; even so by the righteousness 
of the one, the free gift came upon all men unto justifi- 
cation of life." What we have to notice is not a word 
or phrase, nor the construction of a word, but the higher 
and more important fact of a fixed principle which runs 
through the argument, and without which there is no 
meaning at all in the whole quotation. The antithesis 
is destroyed without it. On the one hand are the offense, 
the sin, the judgment, and the condemnation and the 
death ; on the other are the free gift, the righteousness, 
the justification and the eternal life; and the principle 
which runs through the whole process of the argument 
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18, that those last are co-extensive with, and supora- 
bounding over, the first. The offense, the sin, the judg- 
ment, the condemnation and the death are, indeed, uni* 
versal, passing upon all men, for all have sinned; but 
they are temporary phenomena, existing only for a time, 
j^yond these, and co-extensive with them, and abound- 
ing over them, is God's " tree gift," consisting of "grace, 
righteousness, justification and life;'* and the latter 
mbound much more than the former. So plain and 
pftlpable is this principle, that Dr. Adam Clarke, the 
llethodist Commentator, saw and acknowledged it, aa 
follows: 

^'As sin (whether original or actual) hath reigned 
unto death (temporal of the body, spiritual of the soul 
and eternal of both), even so, as deeply, as universally, 
as extensively, shall gi*ace reign through righteousness 
unto eternal life." And he closes in rapture: "Halli- 
lujahl for the Lord God Omnipotent reigneth! Hell 
IB disappointed, the devil confounded, and sin totally 
destroyed!" 

We will not pretend to say, precisely, what this good 
Methodist man meant by this language. But it is plain 
as the sun at noonday, that, for the time being, at least, 
he saw plainly enough the force of the antithesis, and 
recognized the principle that pervades it« namely, the 
superabundance of grace and life over sin and death ; 
and the result of this principle, in the complete triumph 
of the former over the latter. It is nothing to us if, in 
other parts of his writings, this same author advo- 
cates the eternity of death and sin, and condemnation. 
Enough it is for us, that when he had his eye on these 
teachings of the Apostle, he saw their unmistakable im* 
port, and acknowledged the triumph of grace, in the 
total destruction of sin and death. K\\^^*A\\vftWi&>aX-- 
6 
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eat with himBelf, that is hiB biisinesM and not ours ; sure 
we are that in this instance he gave the true mind of 
the apostle. 

The same antithetical method occurs in the fifteenth 
chapter of the First Epistle to the Corinthians, in which 
the reference to the resurrection of the dead is unques- 
tionable. '*For, since by man came death, by man camo 
also the resurrection of the dead. For as in Adam ail 
die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive." Here 
we have on the one hand, the first man, Adam, of the 
earth, earthly, and by him came sin and death; and on 
the other, the second man, Christ, the Lord from Heaven, 
and by Him came the resurrection and the life; and the 
principle is, that these are co-extensive, and the life tri- 
umphant. ."For as in Adam all die, even so in Christ 
shall be made alive." The difference being not in ex- 
tent, but in the order of time. The making alive is after 
the death, and is, of course, the annihilation of it. 

In regard to the state and condition of those who are 
raised from the dead, we find the same method of con- 
trast pursued. "So, also, is the resurrection of the dead. 
It is sown in corruption, it is raised in incorruption ; it 
is sown in dishonor, it is raised in glory. It is sown in 
weakness, it is raised in power; it is sown a natural 
body, it is raised a spiritual body." All can see how 
perfect the antithesis, and how completely the remedy 
is adapted to the evil in ever^' instance. Every con- 
ceivable cause of sin and suffering are radically ranged 
on one side. Corruption, dishonor, weakness, and all 
the infirmities of the natural body; these are the poHion 
of man upon the earth, and if, besides these, there is any 
conceivable cause of sin or suffering, we know not what 
that cause is. Over against those, as triumphing over 
them and succeeding them, we have incorruption, and 
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glory, and power, and a spiritual body; and these last 
are reserved for all that partook of the former and died 
in Adam. »*For, as we have borne the image of the 
earthly, we shall also bear the image of the Heavenly." 
The antithesis is complete again. As many as have 
borne the image of the earthly, shall bear the image of 
the Heavenly; and one of these facts is as certain as 
the other. The apostle then speaks of the resurrection 
of the dead, which shall be accomplished in a moment, 
in the twinkling of an eye, when the dead shall be 
raised incorruptible; and we shall be changed. "For 
this mortal must put on immortality, and this corrupti- 
ble must put on incorruption. So when this corruptible 
shall have put on incorruption, and this mortal shall 
have put on immortality, then shall be brought to pass 
the saying that is written, death is swallowed up in vic- 
tory. O! death where is thy sting? 01 grave where 
is thy victory? The sting of death is sin, but thanks 
l)e to Grod, who giveth us the victory through our Lord 
J^esus Christ." 

In a preceding chapter the prophet Isaiah was intro- 
<lnced as being himself ignorant of the state and condi- 
tion of the dead, but trusting that one should come who 
should remove the vail that was cast over all people, 
swallow up death in victory, and wipe away tears 
Crom all faces. The doctrine of the apostle is, that this 
prophesy is fulfilled in Christ; and looking forward to the 
dead, even all who died in Adam, &s raised in the heav- 
enly image, incorruptible, immortal and glorious, he 
<)iiotes the language, ^^ death is swallowed up in vie- 
"^ry," and thanks God for the victory thus given through 
Jesos Christ our Lord. Thus grand and glorious is the 
^^nsammation to which faith points the believing soul. 
And here the vision endeth. W\\a\ V\^^ \ivi^-vkw\ v^ xtf^v 
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given man to kiiowp It is not probable, however, that] 
iuiinaiuty thus redeemed from tleuth, and clothed with 
life and immortalUy will remain in perpetual :^Uttu quo; 
but it is probable that its coarse will be Btill onward and 
upward, approximating more and more to the Divinity, 
and changing ever finjm gloi'y to glory m the ages ofi 
eternity pass, but never end. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE UTILITY OF UNI VERS ALISM. 

We are shrewd and calculating people, having an eye 
always to the account of profit and loss. The masses of 
our people are devoted to policy rather than principle. 
They are not ready to follow the truth for its own sake, 
or embrace it at all hazards. On the contrary, they want 
the policy of the matter explained. They are anxious 
to know what they shall gain by embracing a doctrine, 
even if it be true, and if it can be shown that they will 
be large gainers they are ready to embrace it, but not 
otherwise. Hence, they raise the question of the utility 
of Universalism, and ask, What good is expected to re- 
sult from faith in it? This question we propose to an- 
swer in this chapter. 

We do not much like the idea of arguing the question 
on this basis of policy. We prefer always to place the 
whole matter of religion on the higher and holier ground 
of principle and duty; but since the question of gain or 
loss is so often asked we will, for this once, consider the 
subject in that light. We must, however, firmly protest 
against the common mode of reasoning upon this subject, 
and rest the policy and the expediency of Universalism 
as we do that of Christianity, with which it is synony- 
nious, solely on the ba^is of its own intrinsic excellency 
nnd value, and not upon any extraneous rewards that 
it oifers. Wc want no man to cmVjY«k^^ \!itv\N«««K>arti 
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fnr anj other reason than a convk'tfoo of its f^ubj^tantial 
truth and real worth in and of itself. If we eould per- 
suade ©very reader to become a nominal Universal ist, by 
offering a bonus or by threatening a pnnisbmetit, we 
would neither offer the one nor threaten the other; for 
we should know that the chang^e %von!d bo made mere- 
ly from policy and not from prineiple, ami we would 
not gixQ a straw for a reg-iment of converts on that 
ground. Eeh'gion is no coup (Fetati to see are a great 
prize in another world, or to c^eiipc a great calamity 
there. It m not a method of salvation in another world, 
but it is salvation here; and it is to be sought in the lovM 
of it, and for what it is in itself, now and ever. If a nia^ 
Igoes a journey he usually takes his baggage, not because 
rlie wants it on the way, but because he expects to want 
it when he arrives at bis plaee of de^ti nation. So many 
a man embraces religion, and gives himself a great deal 
I of trouble to carry it, or the appearance of it. as a heavy 
burden all through the journey of life, not because he 
wants it here, but because he thinks he shall want it in 
.the future world, as a sort of **opcn Bcsame/^ to gain 
him admittance to paradise. Not so the truly religiouft 
man. To him the Gospel of the Blessed God is **the 
.cloud by day and the pillar of fire by night;'' it is the 
p* manna from heaven," the cool water from the roek, 
rwhich he needs every day, to guide and to strengthen 
lliim, in the weary journey through the wilderness; and 
[he embraces it, and loves it, and holds it fast for what 
[it is, now and every day of his life. He may be as- 
[sured that it hath nothing to do with securing heaven 
[or escaping hell in eternity, and he will love it not the 
lessj for be knows that it is heaven here, and that it has 
already redeemed him from many a hell in this world* 
We shall be best understood ^ perhaps^ by bringing into 
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notice the common doctrines of the day, and the grounds 
on which their mission for good is predicated. 

The starting point is in the supposition that man is, 
by nature, a depraved and sinful creature. He has 
broken the law of Grod, and its penalty, which is no less 
than endless misery in hell, is impending; and of it we 
are in danger from the day of our birth to the day of 
our death. Ileligion proifei*s us the only means of es* 
caping from that dreadful doom ; the only method by 
which wc can secure an eternity of bliss. Hence, the 
cry always .is, that eternal consequences are at stake. 
All that is glorious in heaven, and all that is dark and 
dismal in hell, are suspended on the issue; and in a few 
words, it may be said, we must embrace religion, be- 
cause there is a hell to shun and a heaven to gain or 
lose. The danger is imminent, the peril is great, and, 
hence, there should bo no delay; but now, and at once, 
the cUoice should be made before it is eternally too late. 

Universalism ignores this danger and this glittering 
prize; the one appealing to fyar and the other to cupid- 
ity, and makes the whole thing a matter of principle. 
The claim of what is called orthodoxy, for superior 
power for good, rests solely on the fact that it threatens 
an endless hell as a punishment, and promising heaven 
as a reward, and thus makes the good policy of em- 
bracing religion the more apparent. Against such a 
view of the nature and the mission of divine religion 
we protest always, as injurious to man and dishonorable 
to God. We can not, for a moment, consent to think so 
meanly of the Bavior, as to consider Him one whose 
K'h.ief business it is to interfere with the balance of eter- 
nal justice, and prevent the due execution of the law of 
<iO(i; nor can wo think so unworthily of His Diviiio 
Ileligion, as to consent in thought, wotA^ vit ^V)fc^^\Ki >ia*; 
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idea that it ia a mere stroke of policy, whereby to g«iti 
a rich prizCj or an expedient to oUeat justice of Its daea. 
It makes religion unworthy of an honorable mindf rob« 
it of its intrinsic value, and makes it depend upon ex- 
traneous things for all its real worth. We are plainly 
taught, by the Savior, that the whole sum and Bubstanee ' 
of true religion is embraced in love to God and man; 
and if eo, it is manifest that eueh views must be power- 
less in a truly religious aspect. Suppose a man fast^ ■ 
or prays, or repents^ or performs any round of duties^ 
because he is afraid of lie 11 if he does not perform tlicm, 
or, because be hopes to gain heaven by their perform- 
ance, does he, therefore, love God or his neigh l>or the J 
better? Or is there one particle of merit in what 
thus does irom the mere promptings of policy? Cupid- 
ity and the instinct of self-preservation are brought __ 
into play; but the heart is tbue untouched. Only what ■ 
one dom ivom the love of God and man, is^ in the eye of " 
Christianity, worthy to be named in the category of 
things that the Master recfuires. It is sad to think how 
this religion of policy, this* "eye service, and huiid ser- 
vice," this serving God for the lust of a future reward 
in heaven, and the fear of a dreadful punishment in bell, 
has usurped the place of the religion of love; and how 
little of the true spirit of the Mailer is lell in the reli- 
gion that passes under His name? Froni day to day, 
and times without number, miniBters and laj^mon alike, 
use language like the foUowing: *'What is the ubo of 
religion if Universalism istrne? If all men are to be 
saved, at last, wliy preach or pray? What good can 
come of a religion that ignores liell and the devil? If 
we believed that there was no burning hell in another 
warJd we would not serve God, ov tvQ\ihl*i oarselvoi 
about religion in any form/* T\\<iae t\v\u^% ^^m's xs^ ^a 
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qnefitionable manner, so often, that one \b \rell nigh 
forced to the conclusion that almost the last vestige of 
love for God and His Divine Beligion is obliterated fVom 
the human mind, and that men have come to be rel> 
gious only from the fear of punishment and the hope 
of reward. But we can not consent to think so meanly 
of the religion of Christ as to admit that, of itself, and 
by itself, it is of so little worth that it would die out of 
the world, and lose all hold upon men, but for the fact 
that there is a devil and a hell to frighten men to its 
embrace. Such views of religion are not only destitute 
of moral power, to lead men to the love of God and 
man, which is the sole end and aim of the Gospel, but 
they are positively pernicious in their moral influence. 
Men who are habitually moved, as beasts are moved, 
by their instincts, their propensities and their fears, 
must inevitably Ml instead of rising in the moral scale. 
Men whose cupidity and whose fears are constantly ap- 
pealed to, and to whom the claims of religion are ever 
presented in the name of policy and not of principle, 
soon become oblivious of moral distinctions. Of this, the 
very fact that the masses of Christians now wonder 
what good can come fh>m a religion without a hell, is 
the proof Men who know the love of God and man, 
and who have any tolerable idea that principle and duty 
are higher than cupidity and fear, would never ask such 
a question, or harbor such a thought. The fkct that 
such thoughts are harbored, is fbarful proof of the per- 
nicious influence of modem theological dogmas, in hard- 
ening the heart and rendering men blind to principle, 
and devotees alone of policy. If we go to a plantation 
of one or two hundred slaves, who are under the control 
of an overseer, wo may see the principle illnstnttod. 
There is no need of saying thai tV\e f»\^ o^wtvwst ^ewS«^ 
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to govern them, in the main, by appealing to their ^^' 
stincts and their fears; nor is it necessary to charge 1^^^ 
with any atrocious cruelties in the premises. Eno«^8. 
it is that he is there to look after the interests of "^^ 
employer, and to see that the labor is performed ; f^^ 
he depends mainly upon the fears of the slaves to g^^ 
ern them. The question is, what is the moral effect 
this system of training? Bo those slaves, thus govom^^^ ' 
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become tender of conscience and sensitive of duty? "^^^^^ 
they learn to ignore policy and adhere steadfastly ^^ 

principle? Can that be called a good school of moral^^**' 
The poor fellows wonder what there is to keep a whi^^* 
man, who has no overseer, at work. If they though^^ ^ 
the overseer would not punish him, and the maste ^ 
would give him a good dinner, would they toil all da^^ 
in the field, under a broiling sun? By no means. Bu"^^ 
they would " lay down the shovel and the hoe " as quickly?*^ 
as your modern professor would doff his religion, if h^^ 
were not afraid of hell and the devil. The tmth is, they*'^ 
have both been educated in the same school, and they^^ 
are alike slaves, the one to an ungracious man, and th^ 
other to an angry God ; and which of the twain is most^ 
to be pitied is, perhaps, doubtful. Neither of thont 
knows the binding obligation of principle and duty; 
neither of them knows what it is to be fi'eo, or to serve 
God for the love of Him. 

If any one desires to know what good Universalism 
can do to men thus bound in the bondage of fear, and 
subjected to the hardening process of being moved by 
their fears, and ignorant of the liberty that is in Christ, 
it is precisely in this direction that he can see it. It 
delivers from this bondage of fear, and introduces men 
into the "glorious liberty of the children of God." 
And this it does by substituting the law of love for the 
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law of fear. It introdaccs higher and holier motives 
into the soul, and subjects man to the gentler influences 
of the love of God and man. It starts out with the po- 
sition that God loves us, and concludes that we must 
love Him because He firet loved us. Instead of pre- 
senting religion as an expedient to avoid hell and gain 
lieavcn, it makes it the tie that unites the soul in love 
tx> God and man ; to be loved and cherished for its own 
sake. Its first, and last, and highest appeal is to the 
beart. It drives not by the terrors of the slave, but 
'wins by the voice of love and kindness. It ignores en- 
tirely the perils of an endless htU, and the dangers to 
-which man is naturally exposed by the will of God, and 
makes the Infinite One the friend and fietther, whose 
arms of everlasting mercy encircle us from the cradle 
to the grave, and whose fiiithfulness stretches onward 
through all the boundless future, and can never leave 
nor forsake us. It tells us that His call to us ever is, 
" My son, give me thy heart," and assures us that our 
best and highest good is this day, and every other day, 
to be found in the love of Grod and man. It moves 
away the curtain that intervenes between time and 
eternity, and presents to our hopes a world ''where the 
wicked cease from troubling and the weary are at rest," 
and assures us that such is the inheritance our blessed 
Father hath bequeathed to us. Thus roan is called upon 
to love his God, and religion comes to him as his guide 
in the way of truth and duty, inviting him to that wis- 
dom *' whose ways are ways of pleasantness, and all 
whose paths are peace.*' It offers itself as man's best 
comforter, his strength in weakness, his companion 
through all the toils of life, whispering encouragement 
in trial and temptation, and hovering over the dy- 
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ing bed and placing in his hand a staff on which to le 
when heart and flesh shall fail, lingering around th ^ 
graves of the loved and the lost and wiping away th^^ 
tears that fall over the possible destiny of the departed 
It thus gives us something to adore and love, and plaee^=^ 
us under the dominion of the law of love, which is liberty^ 
and delivers us from the bondage of fear, which hath-^ 
torment. If we compare the rule of a kind father who **■ 
appeals to the love of his children, with that of a hard 
master who governs his slaves with the lash, as to their 
moral influence, we shall have a fair illustration of the 
superiority of Univei'salism over those creeds that 
gender to bondage. 

Further, and theoretically, let us consider the good 
that comes from Universalism in the mere position in 
which it places a man, and the influence it exerts on 
human hopes and human destiny. ^^ As a man think- 
eth in his heart so is he.'' The position that a man oc* 
cupies, and the destiny that he thinks awaits him, is to 
him real. If a man thinks he is made but to die, and 
death is the end of him, to him, and to all intents and 
purposes, so far as his present happiness is concerned, 
it might as well be so. So, if a man really thinks be is 
standing on the brink of hell, no matter what the 
fact may be, or what others may think, to him it is 
real, and so far as his present feelings are concerned, it 
might as well be true as otherwise. 

Universalism changes the very position that men oc- 
cupy, and the destiny that awaits them, in their own 
thoughts. If we lay aside the teachings of religion, 
what are we ? Godless things of earth. Ushered into 
being, we know not how or for what purpose ; children 
of chance, or of the operation of the blind laws of mat- 
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lev ; destined to live a few fleeting days iind iii^lits upon . i 
the earth, and then die m dies the fulling lent' or fading 1 
t!owei% and live no more wlule thu ages shall roll awaj. J 
8iieh i« man without the tc^achings of religion. To-day « J 
lie is here; but to-morrow, where is he? lie i& gone, I 
But where ? None can answer save with this one voiee^ vl 
the dark grave htm eiuned over him. The worms havo I 
eaten him, aud as to hia future, all is darkness and mys-* J 
tery, without a ray of light. Op, if we take that view 1 1 
of religion which passes in this day for ^' evangelirml*! 
Christianity," our t^oudition and pro&pects are not mueli J 
improved. What do we m% ourselves in that aspect^! 
and what are our prospects and hopes? Worms of »l 
earth, created indeed of God, but fallen and depraved . | 
by the fall of one who lived six thousand years before i 1 
we were born, and thence laauched on life's uncertain^l 
sea, %vJth the heavens dark and stormy, and the waves \ 
boisteruu.'i, and the issue of the perilous voyage uncer- 
tain. Yonder is heaven, but the winds are adverse;, , 
and yonder, also, is the gulf of ruin, and the breezes I 
hear us full in that direction, A chance there is for us, 
but it is only a chance, and the odds ai*e against us that 
our futui^ will be one of endlesB woe* Well may weJ 
sing with the poet: I 

^" Oa slipper J rocks I flee tliem f tand j 

And fiery bUlowfl roll below/* % 

To the man thus In peril every hour, and who sees him* ■ 
self BUBpended, as it wer^, between heaven and hell ; or 
who, if he has persuaded himself of his own safety, i 
sees those that he loves thus ** hair bung and breeze sha* t j 
ken," there is a boon that comes in "Universalism which I 
is worth more than all the mm^& of ^iBctW^. "Vx. ^^laijt^sws^^ 
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religion to hiDi uh the tower of his hope, and the rock 
of his defense, bidding him be strong and fear not It 
offers him a God of ail glory, and perfection, and good- 
ness, instead of one who is an enemy, or careless of his 
welfare, and bids him lean his aching head npon the 
strong arm of the Infinite, and rest secure in the confi- 
dence that no haim shall befall him while Grod is near. 
It places him in a world enlightened by the smiles of 
Infinite love, all whose vicissitudes are guided by uner- 
ring wisdom, and tending surely to the promotion of 
the best interests of our race. It bends the bow of 
promise in every cloud that lowers upon the skies of 
earth, and lights up the darkness even of the night of 
death with the dawn of an immortal day, of which God 
Himself is the sun and the light, and bids us see our 
portion there. Thus it causeth "old things to pass 
away, and all things to become new," and verily to the 
soul thus enlightened there is a " new heaven and a 
new earth." And is it still asked, what good it can do 
to embrace and practice a religion like this? Behold 
the good in tlie thing itself; not in the fact that it prom- 
ises to deliver from a future hell, or to bestow a future 
reward, but in the higher and better fact, that it has 
delivered from a hell of uncertainty, doubt and fear, 
and that it is in itself the pearl of great price. Not in 
the fact that it is the means of salvation in the future, 
but in the better fact that it is salvation in the pres- 
ent. Not in the fact that it guarantees peace in the fu- 
ture, but in the more glorious &ct that it is peace, yea, 
peace with God — the peace that passeth under- 
standing. 

Nor can we agree with that view of religion which 
aakeB its chief utility to con^ioi m ^Te^raig men to 
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^Q, and to meet the grand assize that is to come after 
death. Bather is it the more valuable as the best prepr* 
aration for the best, the truest and the happiest life. 
He only is prepared to live as man should live, who haa 
been taught of God, and has learned to love Him with 
all his heart, and his neighbor as himself When men 
thus learn to regard religion fi)r its own sake, they will 
seek it earnestly, and there will be no more need of the / 
seething cauldron of hell to drive others to its embrace. 
It must be looked upon as a surpassing excellence which 
constitutes at once the glory and perfection of our be- 
ing; that state of the soul which feels in all its depths 
the beating pulse of a healthful and vigorous spiritual 
life. Men must be brought to see it as an end, and not 
a means of climbing up to some other end. They must 
learn that it is a present, and not merely a prospective 
good ; that it is better than fame or glor}% and more 
conducive to their happiness than wealth or earthly 
goods. In it all real interests are subserved, and pres- 
ent happiness secured, as it can be secured in no other 
way. When men come thus to regard religion, they 
will no more stand and parley about the profit and loss, 
nor will they doubt as to the place where it can be 
found. Praying, as all good and true souls do, for the 
bulvation of all men, they will see that the doctrine that 
proclaims it is able to do them good, and capable of 
meeting the wants of their souls, and they will em- 
brace it and hold it fast for its own sake. To the af- 
flicted and bereaved, whose loved ones have fallen amid 
the carnage of battle, it is the only sure foundation of 
hope, the only fountain of comfort. What is a faith 
which suspends salvation upon, certain conditions, and 
leaves them with a moral certainty that those over 
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j whose departure they mourn, have not complied 
ithoae conditions? What they want, and what lht*y 
I inu§t have, before they can be comforted, is the assu- 
ranc© that God savea not by exceptions and expedients, 
but by rules and pHnciplea that never change, so that 
In the hands of the ever-loving and uver-blessing Father 
the interests of one and all are alike safe^ yesterday, to 
day, and forever. 
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